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TRY AN ACRE IN ALFALFA NEXT FALL. 

Plow It Well, Fertilize Liberally, and Sow in Peas 
—Cut Alfalfa in September—General Directions 
for Growing the Crop. 


Without apology I again call the attention of 
the readers of The Progressive Farmer to alfalfa, 
or lucerne, as a forage crop and improver of the 
soil; also as a money crop. In last week’s issue of 
Farm and Ranch the statement is made that the 
first crop of alfalfa hay is now being readily sold 
in Texas at from $12 to $14 per ton. When we 
consider that they often get from five to seven 
cuttings annually in that State, making from three 
to five tons of hay per acre, it is easy to under- 
sland why interest in the crop is growing there. 
It is also easy to understand why we of the East- 
ern States are becoming more interested in alfalfa 
as we experiment with it and understand more 
of its requirements and of its value. 

Alfalfa, being a legume, especially reeommends 
iiself to Southern agriculture, as all legumes do, 
kecause of its power of gathering nitrogen from 
the air through the agency of the bacteria infest- 
ing the nodules on its roots, thus through these 
agencies largely reducing the cost of the fertilizers 
necessary to supply plant foot in -our soils. Le- 
gumes open a wide field for experiment to ou 
’ farmers and offer to them great possibilities in 
crop rotation and soil improvement. 


Increasing Use of Alfalfa in the South. 


Interest in the crop in North Carolina is in- 
creasing. Ten years ago the plant was probably 
not known in more than a dozen counties in the 
State, and by but a few persons in those coun- 
ties, while at this time it is being tried in an ex- 
perimental way in probably half or more of the 
counties in the State. The same thing can be said 
of all the territory in which The Progressive Far- 
mer circulates. In a few years 1 am confident the 
acreage in those States will be very materially in- 
creased. Many failures will be recorded in’ these 
first experiments and quite a number may quit 
the crop in disgust, but enough will hold on and 
prove that it can be profitably grown to insure an 
increased acreage in the near future. The changes 
that are bound to come in our methods of farming 
will make it necessary to put in crops which will 
not require the constant cultivation that many 
Southern crops now require. 


Getting a Start Wfth the Crop. 


To illustrate what can be accomplished by per- 
severance, I will state that quite a number of 
acres were put in alfalfa near Goldsboro, N. C., 
last spring, a few farmers putting in several acres 
each. They had rain in abundance and the grass 
and weeds soon over-powered the alfalfa. Most 
of the experimenters there have given the crop up 
as unsuited to their lands, therefore unprofitable. 
Among the experimenters, however, was Mr. John 
S. Davis, who put in about one acre, prepared the 
land according to directions by deep plowing, lib- 
eral manuring and heavy liming. The same fate 
that overtook the alfalfa of others overtook his 
also. The crop, so far as alfalfa was concerned, 
was a comparative failure, but he was not discour- 
aged to the point of quitting. In August he re- 
plowed the land, or cut it with a cutaway harrow, 
and resowed in alfalfa the first week in Septem- 
ber. The land was in fine condition, and within 
a very few days he had a perfect.stand. The 
alfalfa continued to grow, and Mr. Davis began to 
reap his reward the first of this month in a mag- 
nificent erop of fine alfalfa hay. He said it av- 
eraged two feet high, and from the acre he se- 
cured three two-horse loads of the very finest hay. 
To be sure, ‘‘one swallow does not make a spring,” 





nor does one experiment establish a thing, yet it 
makes one feel mighty yood to have things go his 
way, especially after an apparent failure, such as 
Mr. Davis had last year with his alfalfa. I simply 
mention this to show how one may succeed with 
perseverance, where with less persistence failure 
would be charged up against him. 


Prepare Now for Fall Seeding. 


Some time since in talking with an alfalfa 
srower of several years’ experience, he said that 
spring is the time to begin the preparation of land 
intended to be put in alfalfa the coming fall. He 
gave it as his experience that all hands intend- 
ed for alfalfa should be _ prepared = several 


months in advance of the sowing so as to permit ! 
the manure to thoroughly permeate the soil and , 
go through the changes that seem to be necessary 

In view of this, it will be | 


to secure a good crop. 
well for those contemplating putting in alfalfa this 
fall to prepare the land now by plowing well, ma- 


nuring liberally and liming heavily, a ton to the | 


acre, and sow in peas. In August cut the peas off 


and make hay of them; dise the land well or plow | 
With this man- | 


shallow and sow inoculated seed. 
agement the chances wil be good to get a crop of 
alfalfa next spring, and others to follow. 


Use Lime—and Inoculate Land or Seed. 


There is now before me an extensive report on 
alfalfa growing in New York in which every ex- 
periment shows the value of lime. Without a sin- 
gle exception, the crop ‘was heavier where lime 
vas used than where no lime was used. Lime 
seems to increase the chances for successful inocu- 
lution and the development of the necessary bac- 
teria. 

Unless land is very fertile or already contains 
bacteria peculiar to the alfalfa plant a person 
need not expect to grow alfalfa without inocula- 
tion. That has been thoroughly demonstrated. 
Notwithstanding the many failures that have been 
reported from the ‘‘cultures’” sent out from Wash- 
ington, and from those bought from manufac- 
turers, I have great faith in them. In passing, I 
will say these ‘‘cultures’” are,not now sent out 
from the government on dry cotton as formerly, 
but in a liquid form, thereby insuring greater 
success in their use. I have faith in the ‘“‘cul- 
tures’’ because I have succeeded with them, both 
at Hillsboro and Goldsboro. The acre in alfalfa 
grown by Mr. Davis, and just referred to above, 
was from treated seed and the inoculation is as 
fine as I have ever seen. In January Prof. H. H. 
Hume, State Horticulturist, and I visited the farm 
and examined the alffalfa for evidences of bac- 
teria. We found it in abundance. Prof. Hume 
took a few plants to photograph. A cut of one of 
them appears with this article. The plat had 
not been sowed quite five months when the photo- 
graph was made. The nodules or tubercles on the 
roots show for themselves. 


Soils Especially Suited to Alfalfa. 


As with all other crops alfalfa will succeed in 
some soils better than in others. Well-drained 
alluvial soils, such as some of our creek bottoms 
that are not subject to overflow and are well 
above water, which will permit the long roots 
of alfalfa to go down into it and get nourishment 
from far below the reach of the roots of ordinary 
crops, are ideal soils for alfalfa, while soils with 
“hard pan” will not usually grow it successfully. 
These alluvial soils must be elevated, well 
drained, and free from acidity.” Of course a great 
deal of alfalfa is grown on soils that do not belong 
to the alluvial class. Each grower can experi- 
ment and find out for himself the adaptability of 
his own soil to the crop. 








Remember these things: Alfalfa can be grown 
either in spring or in the fall. I consider fall 
sowing preferable in the Cotton Belt proper, and 
spring sowing best in the more elevated and cooler 
sections. For fall sowing the seed should be in 
by the 15th of September and in many instances 
earlier seeding would be better. For spring sow- 
ing the land would be better if prepared in the 
fall or early winter and the seed put in the first 
of April. 


Try an Acre as an Experiment. 


The land must be prepared thoroughly by deep 
plowing, liberal manuring and _ liming. Of 


HOW ALFALFA STORES UP NITROGEN. 


Five-months-old alfalfa plant on farm of Mr. T. B. Parker 
near Goldsboro, N. C., showing root growth and bacterial 
nodules. Spring seeding was first tried and failed, a second 
experiment (in fall) brought this result. 


course the land must be well drained, for alfalfa 
cannot stand a wet soil. It is a waste of time and 
money to sow alfalfa in poor land, or on land 
not well prepared. If one succeeds the crop will 
well repay for all the time and money spent in 
preparing the land. 

For experimental purposes an acre is enough 
for any one to begin with. If one can grow an 
acre successfully he can then enlarge as circum- 
stances permits. If a person does not wish to risk 
au acre, a half acre of a quarter of an acre will 
suffice. 

I prefer heavy seeding, not less than 30 pounds 
per acre, though many successful growers con- 
tend that twenty pounds of seed are sufficient. 
The seed should not be covered too deep. From 
a half inch to an inch is plenty deep to cover. 

Several who have recently written asking for 
information concerning alfalfa will find their 
questions answered in this article. 

The Editor of The Progressive Farmer would 
be glad to have letters, giving their experiences, 
from successful growers of alfalfa. I would like- 
wise be glad to have the name and postoffice ad- 
dress of any in North Carolina who contemplate 
putting in alfalfa this fall. I should be glad 
to keep in touch with such persons and give them 
the benefit of any added alfalfa information I 
may get from the Government experiments or 
otherwise, that would likely be of benefit to them. 

T. B. PARKER. 
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BUILDING A STAVE SILO. 





There is Nothing the Farmer Can Do This Summer That Will Pay Him 
Better—No. 27 of the Sunny Home Stock Talks. 


Messrs. Editors: I have recently | stakes, short pieces of boards can 


received a number of letters from 
friends making inquiry concerning 
silo building, and I think an answer 


through The Progressive Farmer 
might perhaps be of interest to 
other readers. We_ belive that at 
the present time _ the concrete 
silo is the most economical to 
build, taking into condsideration 
the permanent nature of a struc- 


ture built of this material; but 
as the cost of this form is consider- 
able and the material for its con- 
struction not easy to obtain in all 
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sections of our territory, we will 
discuss another mode of construc- 
tion that is within the reach of every 
farmer of any means at all, and one 
that will give as good results, no 
doubt, for ten years or more. 


How to Build a 100-Ton Silo for $35 
Cash Outlay. 


We refer to the stave silo built 
of 2x6 or 2x8 pieces. By having the 
staves got out of one’s own woods a 
hundred-ton silo (16 feet in diameter 
and 24 feet high) can be built for 
thirty-five dollars of actual cash out- 
lay, not counting the hauling or 
rough work performed by the reg- 
ular farm force. Or it can be made 
to cost one hundred dollars or more 
by having an expensive foundation 
or roof, neither of which is at all 
necessary (especially the roof) in the 
South. Moreover, if the farmer is 
not burdened with ready cash and 
yet wants a silo, he can use old moth- 
er earth for his foundation, with the 
result that the silage will keep equal- 
ly as well as where a stone or ce- 
ment foundation is used. 


A Silo is Easy to Build. 


We have built several by simply 
leveling the surface of the ground, 
setting up the tub, then digging out 
the center of the space enclosed and 
throwing the clay thus obtained 
around the inner edge of the staves 
and tamping solid. Some of these 
have been erected five years and are 
apparently in as good condition as 
when first put up. Good heart pine 
seems to last about as well set up on 
the ground as on a wall, and there 
is no chance for the air to get in 
around the bottom and spoil some 
of the silage, as sometimes happens 
if care is not taken to cement the 
connection between the staves and 
the wall when using the stone foun- 
dation. 


It Doesn’e Pay to Have a Roof. 


The matter of a roof we have 
tested quite thoroughly and invaria- 
bly have had less loss of silage on 
top when the silo has been left open 
so that the rain can fall directly on 
the feed. This is reasonable, as the 
silage is obliged to rot on top in 
order to seal the mass, and of course 
the wetter it gets the surer it will 
rot, and therefore the air will pene- 
trate to less depth than if it be al- 
lowed to dry on top. Another ad- 
vantage of the open top is that when 
the silage gets up to near the top of 


rabout ten 





be tacked on the inside of the staves 
extending above the top for four or 
five feet, and on these pieces a piece 
of canvass or fine mesh poultry net- 
ting can be used to raise the height 
of the silo that much; thus when 
the silage settles, as it will settle 
four, or five feet in a twenty foot 
silo, the silage will be even with the 
‘top of the staves, thus increasing 
the capacity of silage by about ten 
tons and doing away with the extra 
height of four or five feet of staves 
(saving considerable in timber) and 
at the same time lessening the danger 
of damage from wind by having less 
height. 


The Round Iron Rod 


should be used for hoops, and in- 
stead of having lugs for tightening 
the ropes, use pieces of timber 4x6 
set edgewise to the circumference of 
the circle and taking the place of 
one stave in each side of the silo. 
Through.these pieces, about two 
inches from the outer edge, holes 
should be bored at intervals from top 
to bottom the distance apart we wish 
to space our hoops. This plan calls 
for each hoop to be in two pieces, 
and the half hoops will need to be 
inches longer than one- 
half the circumference of the silo. 
Then a four or five-inch thread 
should be run on either end of each 
half hoop, these ends passed through 
the holes in the 4x6 pieces, when a 
half-inch thick cart washer and a nut 
will be all that is needed to com- 
plete the job. 


Spacing for the Hoops. 


Use %-inch rods at the bottom of 
the silo and %-inch for the upper 
two-thirds of the height. The dis- 
tance apart these should be spaced 
will depend on the height of silo 
used: the deeper the silo, the closer, 


of course, the hoops should be placed . 


at the bottom where the pressure 
comes. On a twenty-foot silo, eight 
hoops are sufficient; on a 24-foot 
silo ten, and for a 30-foot, eleven or 
twelve. We prefer our timber to be 
tongued and grooved, as it is very 
much less work to erect a silo when 
the material is tongued and grooved 
than when it is simply jointed, and 
it stands up better when it is empty. 

Before beginning to empty the silo 
take some pieces of half-inch lumber 
four inches wide and make a hoop 
for the inside of the silo, at the top 
nail securely to each stave, and your 
silo will not fall to pieces when emp- 
ty and dry. 


A Bit of Preliminary Work. 


Before starting to erect the silo 
take the rods (hoops) and bend them 
to about the shape they will need to 
be when in the silo. An easy and 
quick way to do this is to plant two 
posts in the ground about three or 
four inches apart; spike a piece 
across the top to keep ‘them 
from spreading. Thrust the end of 
a rod between the posts, twist it 
around until the bend is about right, 
shove it through a couple of feet 
further and bend again, and so on. 


The Best Thing the Stockman Can 
Do. 


When ready to erect, the first 
thing to do is to set up the 4x6 
pieces and stay them well from every 
direction; then set in about two 
staves at intervals on the circle be- 
tween the 4x6s, put in your bottom, 
top and middle hoops; then fill in 
with the balance of the staves, keep- 
ing them plumb and driving them 
well together. 

There is nothing the stockman can 
do during the summer that will pay 





him any better than building of one 
or more silos. The drawing here- 
with will explain the manner of using 
the 4x6 pieces, and also method of 
erecting the silo. 
A. L. FRENCH. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 





MORE APPLES NEEDED. 


Mr. Grabs Writes About Keeping and 
Marketing the Fruit. 


Apples ought not to be quite so 
scarce as they are at the present 
time. Besides having a fair at home 
last October I went up near Pilot 
Mountain and secured a few loads 
of apples of fine quality. I tried to 
ship from the Blue Ridge Mountain 
—but, by some mishap, I failed to 
find a man to furnish me a barrel. 
I proposed to furnish the empty bar- 
rels in the best of shape and to pay 
the freight both ways, and yet I 
failed to find a man to favor me in 
this. However, this last winter 
season there was a fair crop of win- 
ter apples in the mountains. I in- 
tend, in this article, to say some- 
thing about the possibilities for win- 
ter fruit here in North Carolina. We 
have not the best climate for fruit, 
nor have we got a very fast fruit 
market, but the possibilities are good 
—very good. Right where we should 
get in shape for the best in all this 
there is usually a stop. 

Thousands of fine fruit trees are 
planted, but the cultivation is not 
what it should be. Not half the win- 
ter fruit of our Blue Ridge Moun- 
tains is saved. The mountain people 
could much easier save their winter 
fruit than produce it, however cheap 
the production may be, but it seems 
the most of them have not learned 
this. 

About six or eight years ago, ap- 
ples being very scarce in the country, 
and over the world, I went in late 
gathering time to Wilkesboro, in- 
tending to go out into the Brushy 
Mountains in search of apples, but 
I was told at once that ‘‘you need 
not go: a Yankee has been all 
through there and has about cleaned 
up all the apples, by furnishing the 
empty barrels and paying forty cents 
a bushel for the apples, those fur- 
nishing the apples hauling to the 


depot. I saw many of that “‘trading”’ 
man’s barrels at the depot la- 
beled “Blue Ridge Mountain Bald- 


win’’—a long popular name. These 
old-fashioned, red Limbertwigs were 
shipped to England—but they were 
all needed here in the South for that 
season, and would have been cheap 
for our people, at the price paid. 
That project was an object lesson for 
me, and_ should be for those who 
would procure apples for winter use. 

If an enterprising ‘‘Yankey”’ could 
do such a thing as to collect car- 
loads of ‘“‘Blue Ridge Mountain Bald- 
wins’? at a low price while apples 
were comparatively scarce (‘‘while 
men slept’’) why not get him to come 
while they are plentiful all through 
the mountains, and buy up not only 
a few carloads, but hundreds of car- 
loads, and fill the cellars of Raleigh 
and Greensboro and High Point, and 
the many other towns and villages? 

Mr. W. C. Phillips, late from Pin- 
nacle (near the Pilot Mountain) is 
now located at High Point. Mr. 
Phillips could at once tell a man 
(having or owning a big cellar) that 
the thing to do is to just brush out 
the old cellar, and roll in the few 
carloads of apples, and ventilate— 
wide open at night, to let in all the 
cold; but keep the cellar well closed 
during the day. 

There is positively no strange mys- 
tery about keeping our winter apples 
successfully and safely, in a small 
cellar or in a large cellar—in a bush- 
el box, or in a hundred bushel box. 
Put the apples in the cellar, inside of 
such cool or cold air, as your con- 





veniences will allow. 
will hold good in any State—however 
cold or however far South you may 
be. No amount of machinery, how- 
ever costly and scientific it may be, 
can possibly compare with the pre- 
serving power of the breath of “Jack 
Frost’’—and if you are never, able 
to go lower than forty degrees in the 
direction of the ‘‘frost line,’’ you can 
just roll in your barrels of “Blue 
Ridge Mountain Baldwins,’’ and have 
them on from October to Easter. 

W. F. GRABS. 

Stokes Co., N. C. 





Stunting Corn. 


Will Mr. Williamson reply? 

Now, if Mr. Williamson’s stunting 
process proves with all of us to be 
as profitable and satisfactory as it has 
with Mr. Williamson, we can then see 
what a fool we have all along been 
for losing so much sleep over the 
corn stunting habit of our free ne- 
groes and some of our white tenants, 
too. We have watched this seeming- 
ly unavoidable stunting process going 
on about us more or less every year, 
with a great deal of displeasure; 
counting the apparent loss as we 
passed by. But if Mr. Williamson’s 
success in this improved stunting 
corn practice proves to be as good 
with others as with himself, we can 
truly say to one another along the 
line, farmers, ‘‘what fools we mortals 
be.”’ 

Mr. Williamson—we do not once 
doubt—has been thoroughly convinced 
that his stunting plan is all right or 
he would not practice his plan, let 
alone advocate it in public print. But 
what we want to know from Mr. Wil- 
liamson now is, how does he know 
that there is more in the stunting of 
his corn than there was in the side 
application of the fertilizer? Did 
Mr. Williamson make repeated com- 
parative tests upon different soils 
and different seasons by the actual 
weighing of the different yields and 
actual measurements as to the area 
under his comparative tests? or did 
he form his conclusions as many of 
us have done before, by the mere 
looks of the thing? 

We would like to hear from Mr. 
Williamson on this subject, as many 
of our people are making these point- 
ed inquiries of our bureau about 
these tests. 

With the Aldrich system of plant- 
ing corn and cotton after the double 
row alternation and rotation plan of 
Mr. Williamson, and the breeding of 
new varieties of cowpeas to suit our 
different purposes, by Mr. Brabham 
and Dr. Mason, we feel very much 
like there is something doing along 
the right line by our farmers, which 
is gratifying to the whole progressive 
family of our farmers. 

This progressive turn of the minds 
of our Soythern farmers away from 
the all-cotton system to the more sen- 
sible rotation plans, and the inclina- 
tion to build up the land upon a 
permanent plan of rotation is like the 
dawn of a bright new day for our 
Southern farmers. It looks like our 
people were abéut ready now to call 
the farmer that can make a reason- 
able profitable crop from his land and 
leave the land richer than before he 
grew the crop, the best farmer of the 
future; that is the kind of farmers 
that the whole country must now 
look to, to turn the tide of the long- 
practiced robber system of skinning 
the land, by continuous crops, of its 
soil for present gain and future de- 
vastation. 

Cheer up, farmers, you are on the 
right road. 

J. C. STRIBLING. 

Anderson Co., S. C. 





Do not wait for extraordinary op- 
portunities for good actions, but 
make use of common situations.— 
Goethe. 


This method | 
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HOG CHOLERA---SWINE PLAGUE. 





How to Distinguish the Disease, How to Prevent It, and How to Stay Its 
Spread—A Word About the Treatment of Sick Animals. 


Messrs. Editors: You have refer- 
red to me, for answer, the letter of 
a Tennessee correspondent, who asks 
for a ‘good remedy for swine 
plague.” If that could be given, oh! 
what a boon it would be to the hog- 
raisers of America! From ten _ to 
twenty million dollars are annually 
lost by the hog raisers of this coun- 
try through the ravages of those twin 
diseases, hog cholera and swine 
plague, and, as if that were not 
enough; hundreds of thousands of 
thousands of dollars additional are 
lost through the purchase of those 
generally useless, but much adver- 
tised ‘‘sure cures,”’ which fail to cure. 
Of the large sums spent by the farm- 
ers of this country for medicines to 
treat hog cholera and swine plague 
they do not receive value in return 
to the extent of 1 per cent on their 
investment. 


Karm Papers Bribed to Swindle Their 
Readers. 


In the selling of these useless, not 
to say fraudulent, nostrums for the 
treatment of hog cholera, the agri- 
cultural press plays a most disgrace- 
ful part. It is bad enough for the 
venders of these hog cholera ‘‘cures’’ 
to take the money of the farmers un- 
der false promises and without any 
thought of giving value in return; 
but it is infinitely worse for an agri- 
cultural paper, whic. should and 
does know better, while pretending 
to guard the interests of its readers 
to take a bribe, in the form of an 
advertisement, and virtually become 
a party to a conspiracy to defraud. 

Any man of intelligence who has 
given the matter proper considera- 
tion knows that these hog cholera 
“cures”? do not cure; and an agricul- 
tural paper that accepts an advertise- 
ment which it ought to know is a 
fraud, is prostituting the honor of 
journalism to its greed for filthy 
lucre., 


Distinction Between Hog Cholera and 
Swine Plague. 


Hog cholera and swine plague are 
closely related diseases which are 
usually referred to under the single 
term of hog cholera. Both diseases 
are frequently present in the out- 
breaks generally met with. In fact, 
the one disease is seldom seen with- 
out the other and they are extremely 
difficult to differentiate. Swine 
plague is especially prone to attack 
the lining (serous) membranes of 
the chest and abdominal cavities, and 
the lungs; while the hog cholera, as 
the name indicates, is more likely to 
affect the digestive tract and is es- 
pecially marked by the plugging and 
rupture of small blood vessels, pro- 
dusing numerous purple blood spots, 
especially in the skin and kidneys, 
but frequently in all parts of the 
body. 

About the Symptoms. 


How cholera is usually a difficult 
disease to diagnose during the life 
of .the animal, but on post-mortem 
examination is is comparatively easy. 

At first only a few, possibly only 
one, may show signs of sickness. 
These will show a disposition to re- 
main in the nests, will breathe rap- 
idly and. may develop “thumps.” 
There may also be a cough and 
marked constipation may be _ ob- 
served, which latter will be followed 
by diarrhoea and dark-colored evacu- 
ations. The ears may be swollen 
and in white hogs they may become 
red. If the skin be white, blood 
spots may also be seen along the 
belly and on the inside of the hind 
legs. If the disease be cholera others 
will soon become sick, and some will 
likely die. 





Post-Mortem Appearances. 


There are two points which if ob- 
served on post-mortem examination 
may, in connection with the symp- 
toms above described, be considered 
as almost positively indicating chol- 
era. These are small blood spots, 
ranging in size from the merest speck 
to the size of small shot, over the 
surface of the kidneys, and some- 
times over many other organs of the 
body; and the same, well-defined, 
purple spots, which are usually larger 
over the surface of the skin, especial- 
ly on the ears, belly, and inside of 
the hind legs. To see these, it may 
be necessary, in dark-skinned pigs, 
to scald and scrape off the outer 
skin as when dressing. 


What Causes the Trouble? 


Hog cholera is a “germ” disease, 
and without the introduction of that 
“germ” cholera will not occur in any 
herd. For those who doubt that fact 
or who will not act upon that view 
of the disease no means can be sug- 
gested for excluding the germs or 
protecting their herds. 


How to Keep Out the Disease. 


The germs may be carried by al- 
most anything that may be carried 
from one farm to another. Hogs 
sick with cholera or that have been 
contaminated by sick hogs are the 
most common means of conveying 
the disease. Therefore, to control 
this disease, as with any other con- 
tagious disease, it is necessary to con- 
trol the bearers of the disease. That 
is, the hogs must be controlled and 
consequently, as we would expect, 
hog cholera is much less common in 
sections that have the ‘“stock’’ or 
“no fence” law. 

The germs are also very frequent- 
ly carried on the feet of men who 
walk from one hog lot or pasture to 
another. Buzzards and other birds, 
that feed on hogs dead from cholera, 
may carry the disease to other herds 
if they light in the lots or pastures. 
Less frequently other agencies serve 
to spread the disease. A stream that 
runs through a farm infected with 
hog cholera may carry the disease 
to the farm below. The wind might 
occasionally blow the germs a short 
distance. To exclude these and all 
other means of carrying the disease 
is the point to be aimed at. This 
is always more or less difficult and 
sometimes practically impossible, but 
much may be accomplished by intel- 
ligent care. 


“An Ounce of Prevention.” 


During the existence of cholera in 
the country no hog should be allowed 
to come on the farm not yet infected. 
In fact, at any time hogs new to 
the farm should be kept separate 
from all others for at least thirty 
days, to prevent them introducing 
disease, 

The local authorities should see 
that all hogs dying of disease are 
either burned or buried deeply under 
about two inches of lime and three 
feet of soil. 

All communication should be pro- 
hibited between hog pastures or lots 
during the existence of the disease. 
Pens or small lots are better during 
the existence of the disease than 
large wood pastures, because more 
easily guarded from possible infec- 
tion. 

The hogs should be given a variety 
of food, including something green 
if possible. 

Keep all pens and lots as free 
from dust and mud-holes as possible. 


A Good Mixture to Keep Hogs Heal- 
thy. 

Keep under a shelter, where the 

hogs can have free access to it, the 
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following mixture: two bushels char- 
coal, one bushel hard-wood ashes, 
two pounds salt, one pound copperas. 

The charcoal should be broken up 
in small lumps and the copperas 
powered, and all mixed thoroughly. 
This will tend to keep the hogs free 
from worms and possibly aid them in 
resisting disease, but if real virulent 
germs are introduced the disease will 
almost certainly develop. If the dis- 
ease does break out in the herd, at 
the first sign of sickness move the 
well hogs (not the sick ones) to fresh 
temporary pens. These pens need 
not be large, for if another case de- 
velops it will be necessary to move 
the well ones again. This plan 
should be followed as long and as 
often as new cases continue to de- 
velop. 

Burn or bury deeply all hogs that 
die, and thoroughly clean and disin- 
fect all pens and lots. As a’ disin- 
fectant lime may be used for small 
lots, and pens may be washed with 
a hot solution of corrosive sublimate 
to 500 parts water. 


By observing the above directions 
much more can be done than with 
medicines. Every effort must be made 
to keep out the germs for when the 
disease is once introduced little can 
be done. Certain it is that no medi- 
cines will cure hog cholera. We can 
find something that would kill the 
germs, but it would also kill the bear- 
ers of those germs—the hogs. 


What to Do When Cholera Attacks 
the Hogs. 


There -is little or no use of treat- 
ing the sick hogs, but the following 
is as good as any: 

In the-first stages, when the hogs 
are constipated, give three ounces of 
Epsom salts to every 200 pound hog. 
This is best given in milk. Follow 
with from five to ten drops of car- 
bolic acid and a teaspoonful or tur- 
pentine in a little oil, or, in place 
of the carbolic acid, a teaspoonful 
of creolin in a half-pint of water or 
milk may be given. 





If the animal will eat, from two to 
four drachms of hyposulphite of soda 
may be given to advantage. 

The pig lots should be so arranged 
with moveable houses that they may 
be changed every year and and the 
ground cultivated before being used 
for hogs again. 

All places exposed to sunshine and 
rain may be used again after an out- 
break in the course of a few months, 
but pens and shelters should be thor- 
oughly disinfected and left vacant for 
six months before being again used. 

All sows that have the disease and 
will afterwards breed should be kept 
for brood sows. 

TAIT BUTLER. 

North Carolina Department of Ag- 
riculture, Raleigh. 





A Telephone Call. 


Hello Central!—(click). 

Hello. 

Give me Dr. White’s residence, 
quick, please!—(click). 

Hello. 

Hello, is that Dr. White’s home? 

Yes, but he is not here; just gone 
to Mr. Sampson’s to wait on his 
wife, who has a high fever; she is de- 
lirious. Called him in the middle of 
the night. Who is this? 

This is Mrs. Williams; my husband 
was kicked by a horse while attend- 
ing to some sick stock and suffers 
greatly. Call the doctor for me and 
send him over at once, please. 





* * * 


Thus the isolation of farm life is 
overcome by a telephone. This case 
is true to life in a thousand instances. 
The family without a ’phone can 
scarcely appreciate the broad truth 
of this statement, but to those who 
have used the rural ’phone and learn- 
ed to rely upon it in case of need 
the case requires only a plain state- 
ment. Personal illness presents but 
one of many illustrations of the great 
good that comes from this latter-day 
invention.—Farm and Ranch. 
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PRACTICAL LAW TALKS TO FARMERS. 








XXIV.—Wills: 


What is Essential to Their Validity. 





No. 24 of a Series of Articles on ‘Law for Farmers,” prepared es 
The Progressive Farmer by Hon. Walter A. Montgomery, Sormerly 


the North Carolina Supreme Court. 


A will may be defined, ‘‘the legal 
declaration of a man’s intention 
which he wills to be performed after 
his death.” 

Under the old English law if the 
paper writing operated on personal 
property only, it was called a testa- 
ment, and if upon lands alone a 
devise. The distinction then had 
point, because a man had the right 
to dispose of his personal property 
by testament hundreds of years be- 
fore he could devise his lands. But 
with us now, generally speaking, 
when the instrument embraces both 
real and personal property it is called 
a last will and testament. 

The maker of the will as to the 
personal property is known as the 
testator and to the lands the devisor; 
and the beneficiary (taker) of the 
personal property is designated as 
legatee and the beneficiary of the 
lands as devisee. 

Wills are divided into two sorts: 
(1) Written and (2) verbal or nun- 
cupative. 


How Wills Are Executed. 

Written wills must be signed by 
the testator, or by some other per- 
son for him in his presence and by 
his direction, and subscribed in his 
presence by two witnesses at least, 
no one of whom shall be interested 
in the devise or bequest of the estate. 
(However, if the witnesses, or either 
of them, or their wives or husbands 
are interested in the will it shall not 
be invalidated on that account, but 
the witness or witnesses and their 
wives or husbands or any person 
claiming under such witness or wit- 
nesses or wife or husband shall for- 
feit the estate and interest given in 
the will to them; and such witness 
or witnesses can be compelled to 
prove the exectution of the will.) Or 
a will may be valid and admitted to 
probate if it is found among the val- 
uable papers and effects of the de- 
ceased person, or if it shall have 
been lodged for safe-keeping in the 
hands of any person, and the same 
shall be in the handwriting of the 
deceased person with his name sub- 
scribed thereto, or inserted in some 
part of such will. The handwriting 
of the testator must be proved by 
three credible witnesses. 

Nuncupative or verbal wills are 
such as depend on oral evidence, be- 
ing declared by the testator in his 
last sickness before a sufficient num- 
ber of witnesses and afterwards re- 
duced to writing. There must be two 
credible witnesses who must be 
specially called on to bear witness 
by the testator himself. It must be 
in the testator’s own habitation or 
where he had been previously resi- 
dent for at least ten days, unless he 
died on a journey or from home. 
Such a will cannot be proved after 
six months from its making unless 
it was reduced to writing within ten 
days from such making. 


Definition of a Codicil. 


A codicil (from the word codicillus 
a little book or writing) is a sup- 
plement to a will or an addition made 
by a testator and made a part of the 
will, being for its explanation, or al- 
ternative, or to make some addition 
thereto, or else some_ subtraction 
therefrom. 





Executors. 


Usually some competent person is 
appointed in the will to execute its 
provisions according to the wish and 
directions of the maker—testator; 
and all persons who are capable of 
making a will are capable of being 





specially for 
Judge of 


made executors; and besides a per- 
son under~ twenty-one years of age 
(who cannot make a will) can be 
an executor. .But such minor cannot 
qualify, or act as executor until he 
becomes of free age, and in the mean- 
time an administrator cum testa- 
mento annexo (with the will annex- 
ed), must be appointed by the Clerk 
of the Superior Court. 

If the testator, however, makes an 
incomplete will by not naming an 
executor, or if he names persons who 
are not capable of acting, or if the 
persons named refuse to act, or 
where there is a suit over the validity 
of the will (caveat) the Clerk must 
grant administration with the will 
annexed to some competent person. 


Of the Capacity to Make a Will. 


Kvery person has power to make 
a will unless the law imposes some 
special prohibition upon him; and 
those prohibitions with us are on two 
accounts: (1) for want of sufficient 
discretion; (2) for want of sufficient 
free will. In the first kind our stat- 
ute law includes persons under twen- 
ty-one vears of age. Idiots, natural 
tools, lunatics except in calm, lucid 
intervals, and persons besotted with 
drunkenness, cannot make a will, 
Now, concerning this matter of a 
want of understanding to make a 
will, it must be observed that weak- 
ness of mind is no objection to one’s 
making a will. In all cases where 
that matter is in dispute, the true 
question is, Did the deceased have, at 
the time he executed the instrument, 
sufficient mental capacity to under- 
stand the nature and capacity of the 
property disposed of, who were the 
Objects of his bounty, and how he 
was disposing of his property among 
the objects of his bounty? If he did, 
he is competent to dispose of his 
property by will. 

If a will is executed by a person 
of sound mind, and he afterwards 
becomes deranged and in such condi- 
tion destroys the will, such will is 
good, if it can be proven by legal 
proof its execution. It is prudent to 
read the will of a blind or illiterate 
person to him to rebut any imputa- 
tion of fraud or undue influence, but 
it is not necessary to its validity. 


What Wills Are Invalid. 


If a person is compelled to execute 
a will through fraud, or force or 
fear, it will not stand. But the fear 
must be such that without its exer- 
cise the testator would not have made 
the will: as the fear of death, or 
great bodily harm, imprisonment, or 
loss of his property or most of it. 

A will executed by one under an 
influence improperly exerted over 
him will not be valid. Undue influ- 
ence must amount to the destruction 
of free agency and not be simply im- 
portunity. The evidence must be suf- 
ficient to show that the instrument 
was executed through importunity 
not to be resisted, and for the sake 
of peace. A husband ora wife would 
have the right to procure a will in 
his or her favor from the other, and 
so would any person from another, 
by honest and fair intercession and 
persuasion; and that the testator 
yielded to such intercession because 
of affection, or from mere desire of 
gratifying another, would not invali- 
date the will. 

It is frequently said a father can- 
not disinherit a child unless he men- 
tions his name in the will—‘cuts 
him off with a shilling.’”’ But that 
is not the law. Blackstone says that 
such conduct on the part of a parent 
‘is the last effusion of an unforgiving 





spirit desirous of leaving an insult 
on record after it has ceased to pro- 
duce either mortification or disap- 
pointment.”’ 

W. A. MONTGOMERY. 





the Cotton Association Cele- 


brated at Charlotte. 


Messrs. Editors: Charlotte, N. C., 
has had a great celebration, it being 
the 131st Anniversary of the Meck- 
lenburg Declaration of the Independ- 
ence of the United States from Great 
Britain. Thousands upon thousands 
of visitors attended and were enter- 
tained by open-hearted Charlotte. 
Brass bands, cavalry, infantry, vete- 
rans of Confederate Army, firemen, 
industrial and business floats—in all, 
a procession of over mile long. 

One of the most attractive 
beautiful exhibitions in the 
procession was that of the Mecklen- 
burg County Cotton Association, 

A large wagon was usedon which to 
build the beautiful float, the decora- 
tion was made entirely of cotton; 
the float was drawn by six large 
mules, on each being a streamer bear- 
ing this inscription: ‘‘We Pull the 
Plow.” Each mule was led by a 
negro man, and on the back of each 
were these words: ‘‘We Plow the 
Cotton.” At each end of the float 
two large cotton baskets were in 
full view. On the float Col. Bob Wal- 
lace looked the proud farmer that 
he is. By his side stood the Sistare 
twins, two of the Matthew’s Club 
farmers, who are so much alike their 
wives cannot tell which one belongs 
to who! Then the twenty-eight 
beautiful, healthy, blooming young 
lassies, sixteen to eighteen years of 
age—one country girl from each 
Farmers’ Club-——completed the deco- 
ration in a charming manner, inde- 
scribable by this pen. 

On horse-back following the float 
came a party of as fine looking young 
farmers as ever buckled a girth. By 
their side rode forty sweet country 
lassies, every one sitting he horse 
with the same control of the frac- 
tious animal as she will have over 
the country boy she marries. 

Preceding the float in a carriage, 
the State Division was represented 
by President C. C. Moore, and Execu- 
tive Committeeman S. B. Alexander; 
and President Reid and Secretary W. 
S. Pharr of the Mecklenburg 
branch. The stately and dignified 


How 


and 


great. 


chairman of the county executive 
committee, Mr. McD. Watkins, led 
the horse each procession. 

Mecklenburg County is wide awake 
on the Cotton Association and every 
farmer who looked at the exhibit to- 
day felt proud. 

Other counties in the South may 
well follow Mecklenburg ‘in her loy- 
alty and support of the Southern Cot- 
ton Association. 

SPECTATOR. 

Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





What a Million People Don’t 
Know. 


“T would have bought it from 


you,’ said one of our good friends a 
day or two ago, “but I didn’t know 


you made it.”’ ‘ 
We had been making it for 
years. 


ten 


All of us are surprised every now 
and then to know how little other 
people know’ about business. 
They can frequently tell us things 
about ourselves that is none’of their 
business. 

How to let the right people know 
the things we want them to know, 
and to keep them reminded of them, 


our 


is the secret of advertising. We 
have been paying the price of a 
horse for space in a lot of North 


Carolina papers each year for a num- 
ber of years, and yet there are over 
in the State who 
can’t tell you what we make. This 
is not their fault; But it 
will not be any longer. 


a million people 


it is ours. 


We are going to make people read 
what is in this littl two by four 
space, if 
Watch it. 

LIDDELL COMPANY, 
Charlotte, N. C. 
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PROTECT MOLES, BIRDS, TOADS. 


Mr. Parker Also Writes on the Cotton 
Outlook. 


Messrs. Editors: Since the rains 
held up we have had four weeks of 
continuous drought. This has great- 
ly hindered gardening and _ spring 
oats. Crimson clover, the finest sort, 
is now ready to cut; flowers. are 
abundant and luxuriant. 

Cotton planting is over and the 
unpardonable sin (to wit, planting 
too much) has either been committed 
or it has not. If it has not, all will 
be well. If it has been, then the sin 
is wilful, because they (the farmers) 
have been faithfully warned. 

So far as my observation goes 
(which only extends to two or three 
counties) the acreage is not in excess 
of last year, but reports say, in the 
Delta country and especially in the 
Brazos Valley, the acreage has been 
greatly increased. 

Be this as it may, let no farmer 
relax any energy to raise all his home 
supplies. Have plenty of hog, hom- 
iny and feed and you will get there. 

* * * 

I saw in last week’s Progressive 
Farmer a recipe for killing moles. 
Now the writer never kills moles, 
toads or birds, but tries to make 
friends of them. Moles do not eat 
any vegetable matter but are con- 
stantly tunneling in quest of worms, 
slugs, and other insects that prey 
upon the roots of plants. To test 
this, the writer, some years ago, 
strung peanuts on thread, put the 
peanuts in the tunnel and tied the 
threads to little stakes; the mole 
pushed them to one side three times 
without even biting one, and peanuts 
are delicious morsels to every ani- 
mal both biped and quadruped. The 
best crops you have is where the 
moles tunnel most. True, ground- 
mice follow in the moles’ wake and 
sometimes destroy some of the crop, 
but not enough to justify the killing 
of the mole, for just as soon as the 
hot dry weather comes and the moles 
go deeper, you can see that crops 
where they have tunneled start off 
as if by magic. I would like to get 
one thousand good healthy moles to 
use on a farm I have recently pur- 
chased. 

Don’t kill the birds. A friend of 
mine found.some of his strawberries 
being bitten. Several birds were 
visitors of his strawberry bed. To 
save his berries, he destroyed the 
birds; and the snails destroyed his 
berries. 

Toads, dirt-dobbers and mosquito 
hawks catch and eat millions of in- 
jurious insects. Encourage them and 
save your crops. 

If moles become too numerous 
around your garden qr potato bed 
pour old salt or pickies in the track 
and drive them off for awhile. 

J. H. PARKER. 

Pequimons Co., N. C. 





Meeting of Virginia A. S. of E., 
Staunton, July 26th. 


Messrs. Editors: The semi-annual 
meeting of the Virginia State Union 
American Society of Equity will con- 
vene in Staunton, Va., on Thursday, 
July 26, 1906. Each County Union 
will be entitled to two delegates at 
large and one delegate for each one 
hundred members and major part 
thereof. Each Local Union in coun- 
ties having no County Union will be 
entitled to one representative, who 
will have voice but no vote in meet- 
ing. County and Local Unions are 
requested to elect delegates and rep- 
resentatives at first meetings in June 
or July, and notify State Secretary of 
same, giving address. 

Delegates are expected to be pre- 
pared to make full report of both 
County and Local Unions in their re- 
spective districts; also to give statis- 
tics on crops, number of acres plant- 





ed in years 1905 and 1906, together 
with report of condition of crop on 
July 15, 1906. 

Attendance at State meeting, at- 
tention to farmers’ own business of 
selling, will bring prosperity. 

T. W. EVANS, 
Secretary Virginia State Union, Con- 
cord Depot, Va. 





Iredell Crop Notes. 


Messrs’ Editors: The weather is 
very dry. Crops are all suffering. 
There has been-no rain since before 
the frost, and the cotton that escaped 
the frost is very poor and is still 
dying. Many farmers replanted, but 
the dry weather hinders germination. 
Late planted corn cannot come up, 
and crops of all kinds cannot be 
properly cultivated. Wheat seems to 
be doing well. Much of the fruit 
was killed, and all kinds of insects 
seem to be running riot. Thousands 
of twigs on the apple trees are killed 
by insects. I would like to ask if 
there is any way to- prevent bud 
worms in fruit trees? I have never 
known such destruction before. It 
seems some trees can hardly survive. 

EK. S. MILLSAPS. 

Iredell Co., N. C. 





The Pennsylvania Railroad has 
stopped giving passes. An officer of 
the road says: ‘The railroad is am- 
ply able to pay for all it obtains, and 
it is only fair that any person who 
gets any service from the railroad 
should be willing to pay for it in 
return.” That is common sense, says 
the Greensboro Telegram. It is. We 
hope to see the day when all rail- 
roads will refuse passes to everybody. 
The North Carolina Editors who had 
the law changed so that passes could 
be given to editors in this State made 
themselves ridiculous in their greed 
for favors from the corporations.— 
Statesville Landmark. 





A man capable of conquering hab- 
itual indolence cannot be a feeble 
character.—Maria Edgeworth. 





When any one has offended me, I 
try to raise my soul so high that the 
offence cannot reach it.—-Descartes. 





Improved Mentally and Morally. 


The Keeley Institute, Greensboro, 
me Set 

It is with pleasure that I give my 
testimony in behalf of the Keeley 
Treatment, and especially the Greens- 
boro Institute. For five years or 
more, previous to June, 1901, I drank 
whiskey to excess, and finally the 
disease became so fastened upon me 
that I could not control myself. 
Realizing that I would be ruined if 
something was not done to relieve 
me of the terrible curse, I decided, 
as a final resort, to take the Keeley 
Treatment. I entered the Greens- 
boro Institute on June 3, 1901, and 
graduated four weeks later, a new 
man, physically, mentally, and mor- 
ally. Since taking the treatment my 
health has been good, and never for 
one moment have I had any desire 
for, or inclination to, take a drink 
of anything containing alcohol. My 
sojourn at the Institute was pleas- 
ant, as everything was done by phy- 
sician, manager and attendants to 
add to my comfort and pleasure. I 
thank God for the Keeley Treatment, 
and to all who may be so fortunate 
as to be under the control of King 
Aleohol, I would say, ‘“‘Go to Keeley 
and be cured.’’ I say cured, because 
I know that I was diseased and am 
now fully restored to my normal con- 
dition. What the Keeley did for me 
it can do for others. 

Hoping that my testimony may be 
the means of inducing some victim of 
strong drink to avail himself of the 
Keeley Cure, I am, 

W. M. ROACH. 

Greensboro, N. C., Dec. 8, 1904. 
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Woodruff Hay Press—Mounted and Unmounted 


Double Stroke, Full circle power wheel, wrought iron Rim and Spokes, 
steel-lined Box, automatic Folder to tucks the laps of hay in bale. Main parts 
hard oak wood, Not a cheap, light press, but a strong, heavy press at a reason- 
able price that will do the work. Sold in fifteen States by five hundred 
agents. If no agent in your town write direct for full description and price. 


Woodruff Hardware @ Mfg. Co., Winder, Ga. 
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SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CO.. 


GREENSBORO, N. C. 


Surplus to Policy-holders Jan. 1, 1906, $290,742.38 more than double that of any 
other North Carolina Life Insurance Company. 
A Life Insurance Company Pledged to North Carolina’s Development. Premiums 


re-invested in each locality. 
A. M. SCALES, Gen’1l. Counsel. 


GANNON MANUFACTURING GOMPANY 


YARNS, SHEETING, TOWELS, BLEACHED GOODS, 
And the Celebrated Cannon Cloth. 


CONCORD, N. C., APRIL 12, 1906. 


A. W. MCALISTER, Vice-President and Manager. 


SOUTHERN LIFE & TRUST CoO., 
Greensboro, N. C. 

DEAR &1Rs:—After looking into your plans and seeing the care and conservatism 
which you had exercised in embarking in this business and having some knowledge of 
your success in other departments, [ was convinced you would be successful in your life 
insurance undertakings, and became a policy holder in the company, although I had re- 
fused for years to consider any life insurance proposition from other companies. I am 
very much pleased with the policy I hold in the Southern Life & Trust Company and be- 
lieve that a safa, sound, conservative home life insurance company like yours can per- 
haps accomplish more than any other single agency in conserving and building up the 
wealth of the State, and I believe that the security afforded your policy holders by your 
surplus resources and by the deposit of your legal reserve with the Insurance Depart- 
ment of the State of North Carolina entitles your company to the loyal patronage of the 


people of North Carolina. 
Yours very truly, 
(Signed) S. W. CANNON. 


Southern Real Estate 


I have hundreds of enquiries for Southern 
Ww a fn ted Farm lands and business properties, also res- 
idence properties suitable for summer homes. 


If your proyerty is for sale write me and I will prove to you that 


I Can Sell it 


I make a specialty of Virginia and North Carolina real estate and can sell 
more than any otber man in the North. I will prove this to your satisfaction 
by selling yours. If you want to sell, write me and 


Do It Now 


W. STANLEY BURT, Detroit, Mich. 
















601 Majestic Bldg. 





The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make — please re- 
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OUR HOME CIRCLE 








His Grand Achievement. 


You never hear of Dan’l Gregg, I 
don’t suppose, but say, 

I want to tell you there are few as 
great as him to-day; . 

He never held no offices, but just 
*twixt me and you, 

Ain’t this here holdin’ office some- 
thing great men seldom do? 

No, Dan’l he just farmed it—licked 
along through thick and thin— 

Quittin’ late and startin’ early, meet- 
in’ trouble with a grin; 

He didn’t leave no millions, but again 
I wish to state 

That, in my opinion, Dan’l should be 
l1umbered with the great. 


He never done no fightin’ on the land 
or on the sea; 

He wasn’t no Napoleon nor a Grant, 
nor yet a Lee; 

No doubt this Pierpont Morgan could 
of skinned him in a trade, 
And as far as eddycation is concern- 

ed, why, I’m afraid 





That Dan’l wasn’t hardly what you’d 
call A number one. 
For he got his schoolin’ mostly out 
beneath the shinin’ sun; 
papers never’ bothered over 
Dan’l Gregg’s affairs, 
But a great man had departed when 
he clum the golden stairs. 


The 


He never wrote no poems, nor got 
up invention so 

The world would move on swifter 
than the good Lord made it go; 

He couldn’t preach a sermon nor 

ekspound the law to you, 

he raised two boys, by golly, 

that were decent through and 

through! 

He taught ’em to be honest, and he 
taught ’em to be true; 

He taught ’em to be manly, and that 
there’s a lot to do!, 

He raised his boys to honor him, and 
so I wish to state 

That in my opinion Dan’l should be 
numbered with the great. 

—Chicago Record-Herald. 


But 








Written for The Progressive Farmer. ] 


MEMORIES.” 





Office in our capital city just a few 
steps from Capitol Square; narrow, 
yet wide enough; corner grate, yet 
warm enough; one window, yet light 
enough. And here is the little world 
you see from the window: Yonder 
across the street is an art store, a 
music house, insurance offices, and 
dental parlors; the side-walk is alive 
with folks hurrying up and down; 
the rock-paved street is all a-rattle 
with wagons and buggies and iron- 
shod horses and electric cars, fre- 
quent bicycles, occasional automo- 
biles, and, once in awhile, the fire- 
wagons; looking upward, there is a 
narrow strip of sky criss-crossed-with 
wires. Within is the dear old desk 
of hard work;  pigeon-holes' both 
gorged and hungry; drawers stuffed 
with sundries; disheveled papers; let- 
ter-files, pamphlets, and note-books; 
the walls adorned with pictures and 
chart. A work-shop for. half the 
year; and who that loves his work 
does not become attached to the shop 
he works in? Yet in all this rattle 
and rush let there be time now and 
then to look out of ‘‘the window to- 
ward Jerusalem” and become en- 
tranced with otherwhere and the by- 
gone. ; 
I. . 

Apples and wheat, potatoes and 
cabbages, dried fruits and berries. 
eggs and butter,—load up the wagon, 
fodder and corn on top for the horses, 
provision box in front for the drivers, 
and then off down the valley for a 
four-days’ trip to market! Days of 
red mud, steep hills, wheel-locking 
and scotching; but nights picturesque 
and rememberable—the stop ina 
wood and near a spring, the stretched 
tent and the long log fire before it, 
the coffee-kettle and the frying-pan 
in service, then the hearty supper and 
the hours of slumber! Once in a 
while a heavy rain would beat 
through the tent or a changing wind 
blow in the smoke or a live coal pop 
over on the quilts or some prowling 
hog or cow disturb the horses. Fin- 
ally into market early the third 
morning: produce sold, supplies laid 
in, the sight of the ‘iron horse’ 
prancing up and down on his track of 
steel, a glimpse of crowded, noisy, 
struggling town life, and then with 
glad hearts homeward! A‘ night on 
the return, and the next evening 
there was crossing and recrossing of 


*This is No. 6 of the series of Home-Acre 
Sketches contributed to The Progressive 
Farmer bv Mr. Moore. Other articles in the 
same series will apptar later. 








the river and rattling up the home 
valley. And often they at home 
came out on the front porch and lis- 
tened, till above the babble of the 
river over the rocks, they heard the 
rumble of the wagon and knew the 
marketers were coming. Ah, those 
were days when marketing was mar- 
keting! 
IT. 


Hunting? Why, there was plenty 
of game in the woods, a good gun in 
the rack, an abundance of bullets in 
the shot-pouch, the _ inspiration of 
others’ success and leisure hours to 
spare; but what a record? Just one 
red-bird whose blood cries out of the 
woodland! What about that squirrel 
in the isolated white walnut tree? 
There he sat on a high bough till ev- 
ery cartridge at hand for the little 
breech-loader had been fired and 
nothing could be done but leave him 
there! And what about that rabbit? 
Why, there he_ sat just across the 
branch fifteen feet away: one shot, 
and he didn’t move; the second shot, 
and he made one jump; the third 


shot, and he galloped unharmed 
away! The poorest marksman of all 
the tribe! 


Hil. 


If youngsters cannot be trusted to 
take a “turn” of corn to the mill, why 
not try it with apples? The vote was 
taken by three and it was unanimous. 
A sack was slipped out of the gran- 
ary, taken to the orchard, and a peck 
of dirty green apples were put in it. 
Now for the two-mile journey! Down 
to the river in safety, loitering up 
the road to the Big Rock, a halt for 
rest and for some Lady Finger apples, 
the plucking of a bright red flower. 
and then shouldering the sack to go 
on. Alas, one of the number point- 
ing back down the road said in 
ominous tone: ‘‘Yonder comes some- 
body!”’ Sure enough that blue-and- 
white checked gingham was. visible 
and well each knew who was under 
it! The vigilant eye maternal had 
spied this gang of truants and now 
arming herself with an alder branch 
she assailed the leader of the gang 
and what she did—vwell, it was ample 
for present restraint and future 
guidance! 

IV. 

Big Sunday dinner and more than 
justice done it by appreciative lads; 
why not evade parental eyes and 
take a smoke as elders do? Cob- 
pipe speedily manufactured to order 
with reed-stem inserted; the crumb- 


= 


ling of some air-dried leaves of 
strong tobacco hung on a stick in the 
feed-room of the barn; a coal of fire 
stolen out of the cook-stove to com- 
plete the scheme. Then the fun! 
Drawing, puffing, passing the pipe 
around; fellowship, dreams, Elysium, 
—how sweet were “stolen waters!”’ 
Alack! Interest wanes; then head- 
swimming; then worse than sea-sick- 
ness; and then—the dinner was 
smoked out! The tobacco cure, with 
a vengeance; yet happy was he thai 
heeded! 

V. 


Time: late afternoon of a beautiful 
spring day. Place: the upper end 
of the meadow. Persons: a barefoot 
lad and a fretting horse. Occasion: 
land-breaking with a twisting shovel. 
The plow had to go through an old 
fence-row and the shrub-roots and 
grass-tufts made difficult work. Be- 
sides, Mollie got-so she wouldn’t 
‘“‘oee”’ or “haw,” and the boy got 
mad. He stormed at Moll and wrench- 
ed the plow and lost patience and—- 
swore! But the oath was a boom- 
erang. The boy shuddered at his 
own wickedness. Moll looked at him 
in conscious superiority. The grave- 
vard on the hill seemed to stretch 
out its marble fingers after him. The 
cricket at his feet was hopping away 
from him in disgust. The setting sun 
threw upon him a fiery reproof as it 
sank slowly behind the hills. Dark- 
ness seemed to hover with unwonted 
suddenness. But there was a smit- 
ing, like that of the Temple Publi- 
can, and then the twilight brightened 
and a burden rolled away. 

VI. 

A tent-cent autograph album a 
quarter-century old, cheap-looking 
and scribbled within by diverse pen- 
manship, here and there a stroke of 
individuality, but mainly the mes- 
sages are embodied in worn phrase, 
lame rhymes, and aged couplets. But 
at one opening there is a two-fold 
message sufficient for the lifetime of 
the soul. 

Page to the left: 

Dear Son: ‘Riches profit not in 
the day of wrath, but righteousness 
delivereth from death.’’ Act honor- 
ably with all men and you will have 
success in life. Advice from your 
father 

Page to the right: 

My Dear Boy: “Grow in grace and 
in the knowledge of our Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ.”” From your 
mother : 

A ten-cent album; indeed; but it 
is worth its weight or bulk in purest 
gold. 








Vil. 

Sweet is our home to-day, though 
never an inch of dirt or enclosing 
plank or covering shingle have we; 
who could be happier than we three 
in our upper room now as hallowed 
to us as that Upper Room of the 
olden time? And sweet is the home- 
in-law with its spacious rooms and 
golden associations and sympathetic 
loved ones yonder at the corner of 
William and Pine in the Gem City of 
the plains. And sweet are the memo- 
ries of other homes: that by the 
sounding sea, that in the Twin-City, 
that in the growing capital of Union, 
that at the lovely Elm City on the 
Neuse, and that amid the classic 
shades of the University. And sweet 
is it to cross the hospitable threshold 
of many and many a friend, both poor 
and well-to-do, in city and country, 
in highland and lowland; sweet for a 
pilgrim to find a home and a haven of 
generous hearts without ever a night 
of exposure or a day of hunger. Ah, 
yes! But the honeycomb of child- 
hood memories yonder is stored; it 
was there the honey-dew fell at life’s 
morning sweetening the very leaves 
and rendering fragrant the natal val- 
ley. On others, though happier still 
and more useful, have fallen the rays 


change; this remains a granite bould- 
er in the opening mind, the fixed pole- 
star of dawning memory. 

And so let it remain: heritage ot 
the well-nigh cloudless past, inspirer 
of the opportune present, prophecy of 
the eternal future! 

HIGHT C. MOORE. 

Raleigh, N. C. 





He Had Another Girl. 


In a small town in Pennsylvania 
there lives a woman preacher. 

One Sunday afternoon she heard 
a timid knock at the parsonage door. 
She answered it herself, and found a 
bashful young German standing on 
the step. He was a stranger, but 
the minister greeted him pleasantly, 
and asked him what he wished. 

“Dey say der minister lifed in dis 
house, hey?”’ 

“Yes, sir.’’ 

“Yess? Vell, I want to git mar- 
riet.”’ . 

“All right; I can marry you.”’ 

Whereupon the German jammed 
his hat on his head, turned and fled 
down the walk. 

“You gits no chance mid me!’ he 
caHed back. “I haf got me a girl 
already!”’ 





She Got Him. 


The four-year-old daughter of a 
clergyman was ailing one night and 
was put to bed early. As her mother 
was about to leave her, she called her 
back. 

“Mamma,” she said, “‘I want to see 
my papa.’”’ 

“No, dear,’’ her mother replied, 
‘“‘vour paper is busy and must not be 
disturbed.”’ 

‘But, mamma,” the child persist- 
ed, ‘‘I want to see my papa.”’ 

As before, the mother replied: 
“No, your papa must not be dis- 
turbed.”’ 

But the little one came back with a 
clincher: 

“Mamma,” she declared solemnly, 
“IT am a sick woman, and I want to 
see my minister.’’-—Everybody’s. 





Not Exactly on the Market. 


After the newly organized band at 
Morrison had desisted from practice 
for a few nights the B-flat player 


stuck. He wrote to the factory ask- 
ing what kind of grease to use on 
the valves. The house answered him, 
saying that cornet players used only 
saliva on the valves and never used 
grease of any kind. The B-flat player 
than wrote: 

“Gentlemen:—Please send we 25 
cents’ worth of saliva. I can’t get 
it at the store here. Enclosed find 
stamps for payment,’ 

His reply has not yet been received. 
—Perry (Oklahoma) Republican. 





The Way Houses Were. Built in the 
Forties. 


In tearing away the old building 
used for fifty years as the home for 
Methodist preachers of the Albemarle 
Circuit one is brought in touch with 
the methods of our fathers. The tim- 
ber was of the best, nearly all of it 
heart. Mortises and tenous added 
strength to evéry joint. The old up- 
right saw wus used in getting out tim- 
ber which was afterwards dressed and 
tongued and grooved by hand. It 
took time and work to erect a build- 
ing back in the forties, but when com- 
pleted, it was ready to stand the 
storms of ages.—Stanley Enterprise. 





To believe in life is to believe that 
it is a struggle in which victory will 
belong to justice. It is for us, then, 
to arm ourselves, to fight, and to 
suffer, if need be, but never lose cour- 





of noon with its dust and din and 





; age.—Charles Wagner. 
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OUR SOCIAL CHAT,’ 





' All letters intended for this department 


should be addressed to ‘‘Aunt Mary,” care 
of The Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N. C. 








Aunt Mary’s Letter. 


In a letter recently received one of 
the Chatterers says: ‘Concerning 
compulsory education I am opposed 


_ to it, and if you are to have a dis- 


cussion of the merits of the same in 
Social Chat, and opinions both for 
and against are wanted, | will give 
the reasons for my opposition. But 
as I suppose the editor wishes no let- 
ters that do not uphold the meas- 
ure, and as I cannot consistently up- 
hold it, I shall have to be excused 
from joining in the discussion.”’ 

Now there’s just where she is mis- 
taken. I may have my private views 
and the Editor may have his, but 
that is no reason other people should 
not have theirs, and express them, 
too. I take it that all the opponents 
of compulsory education have their 
reasons, actual or supposed, as well 
as the advocates, and any opinion on 
any subjects, so long as it has a 
reason back of it, is welcome. If 
the reason is a poor one, we are glad 
to have an opportunity to point out 
its weakness, and if it is a good 
one, it deserves consideration. 

We have some good letters this 
week. I am delighted that ‘‘Pansy”’ 
wanted to “‘jine in’; I had no inten- 
tion, when I gave the men a special 
invitation to join our discussion, of 
intimating that the women might as 
well keep “hands off.’’ This is their 
own page, you know, and they ought 
to be too much at home to need any 
invitation. I wanted the men to join 
in heartily because men do have 
some pretty good ideas sometimes, 
and they hold the reins when it 
comes to anything where legislation 
is concerned. We women aren’t al- 
lowed to drive even a little bit, but 
sometimes we are allowed to give 
our opinions as to which is the right 
road. ’ 

All of us, I think, will be inter- 
ested in O. B.’s letter. There is one 
sentence worthy of special remem- 
brance: “In the good, in the bad, 
in the indifferent, there is a spark 
that kindles when helplessness is op- 
pressed.” I wonder if any of you 
ever stopped to think of the full and 
bitter meaning of the word “help- 
less’’? 

You will find that in heading Je- 
mima Ringgold’s letter “A Bit of 
Prose Poetry,’’ I have not described 
it amiss. It is beautiful. 

AUNT MARY. 





A Bit of Prose Poetry. 


Dear Aunt Mary: As I watch the 
great golden sun sinking in full orb- 
ed splendor behind a picturesque 
mass of clouds, that seems piled one 
above another on the western hori- 
zon, I wonder how many of the read- 
ers and writers of Social Chat are 
enoying this glorious May sunset. 
Who can look on such a picture as 
the Western sky now presents and 
not be stirred by inexpressible emo- 
tions! While remembering that the 
Day of Life will surely have its sun- 
set, we are reminded of the words of 
an old song we used to sing in child- 
hood: 


‘‘Beyond the sunset’s radiant glow, 
There is a better world I know; 
Beyond the sunset we may spend 
Delightful days that never end.” 


Bringing the thoughts back to 
earth, and turning from the contem- 
plation of the golden west, we see 
the old-time roses, such as our moth- 
ers love, blooming in profusion, and 
blending their fragrance with that of 
the honeysuckle, sweetwilliam, ver- 
bena, geraniums, etc. The crimson 
rambler is waving its cluster of buds 








in promise of much sweetness later. 
Nearby a bevy of dear little hum- 
ming birds are thrusting their beaks 
into the very heart of the tiny, trum- 
pet-shaped flowers of the woodbine, 
then pausing and balancing the lit- 
tle body for a brief rest, on the twigs 
of the lilac, whose glory has just de- 
parted. A mocking bird alights from 
the leafy maple; and begins to 
scratch among the patient chrysan- 
themums in quest of hissupper. Red 
birds, blue-birds, and numbers of 
others of the ‘feathered tribe’ are 
calling to one another in their own 
love language, from the branches of 
apple trees. 


It is a blessed privilege to be able. 


to lay down for a few moments the 
heavy burdens of life, and forgetting 
toil, care and heart-ache, nestle close 
to the heart of nature, and while en- 
joying the companionship of flowers, 
trees and shrubs, to meditate on the 
goodness of the great All-Father, 
who is tenderly watching over all, and 
to feel that ‘‘He doeth all things 
well,’ and however humble our walk 
in life, however insignificant our 
achievements, if we always do our 
very best in everything, we shall have 
His approval. 
* * * 

I think the letter of Forest Gray 
is worthy of consideration by those 
who have it in their power to improve 
our school system. 

It does seem poor economy to build 
and furnish comfortable  school- 
houses, hire good teachers, and then 
allow healthy boys and girls’ to 
grow up in ignorance within the 
sound of the school-bell. It is to be 
hoped that our leaders and law-mak- 
ers will find a practical solution of 
this problem. 

JEMIMA RINGGOLD. 

Cumberland Co., N. C. 





Wants to “Jine in’’ the Discussion. 


Dear Aunt Mary: Ina recent issue 
of The Progressive Farmer the men 
are asked to give their opinions on 
compulsory education and child la- 
bor. I have no vote (would that I 
had in this matter) but I would like 
to ’’jine in,’’ as this question is of 
vital importance to us as a State, and 
concerns both sexes. 

I think I expressed my opinion on 
this matter several years ago when 
the question was before the Legis- 
lature—but nothing was done for the 
poor, ignorant children who are hav- 
ing their happy school days turned 
into premature toil and sorrow. 

What a blot on the fair South! 

Men, arouse! See that your Rep- 
resentatives in the next Legislature 
are men who have the welfare of the 
poor children upon their hearts and 
not the favor of rich cotton manufac- 
turers. Of course, there are a few 
exceptions where it would be unfair 
to make children attend school— 
where, for instance, they are the sup- 
port of a widowed mother or an in- 
valid father. As for the man who 
can send his children to school and 
yet who will not, he should feel the 
strong arm of the law. 

The whipping post would not be 
amiss in some Cases. 


* * * 


Dress-makers must be more plen- 
tiful in Mecklenburg than in Rowan. 
You can’t get sewing done here un- 
less you pay two prices and await 
your turn, which sometimes is two 


J or three months. If I were as fond 


of sewing as I am of working my 
garden, I. would be glad, but it re- 
quires a great deal of patience to 
make a dress, and experience, too, 
while a garden is just fun. 

You can get all the information 
you need from your neighbors, and 
they will consider it a favor on your 
part. Then, too, it will be an excel- 
lent remedy for nervousness and indi- 
gestion. So work your garden your- 





self, také the money you have been 
paying Sambo and buy a new hat. 
There is one other thing I really 
like to do—read, read. I once was a 
book-worm, but house-keeping and 
books do not go together so well. 
However, I find we always have time 
for the things we really like to do; 
the others we do from a sense of 
duty. Is it not so, friends? 
PANSY. 
Rowan Co., N. C. : 





In Behalf of the Helpless. 


Dear Aunt Mary: ‘‘No man liveth 
unto himself.’”’ The individual can- 
not be isolated. The most insignifi- 
cant atom of humanity is bound to 
a thousand souls. Hence a mutual 
interest among men in all the agen- 
cies that make for the wellfare and 
the progress of the race. The rela- 
tion between the individual and the 
State is reciprocal. Each is con- 
cerned in the other’s condition; not 
alone as to material things, but intel- 
lectually and morally. The State pro- 
motes and safeguards each of these 
interests of the people. 

The same beneficent relations ob- 
tain between members of a family. 
There is recognition of obligations 
and responsibilities. Even here the 
State assumes a guardianship; and, 
in respect to education, a co-partner- 
ship with the parents. Hence the 
‘free school,’ that no child in all 
the land be denied the rudiments of 
an education. 

Of how many thousands of chil- 
dren in North Carolina is the public 
school the sole dependence? What 
greater calamity could befall the 
children and society than that which 
would deprive them of this wise pro- 
vision on the part of the State, or 
make it ineffective? Do we_ wince 
over the figures of illiteracy for 
North Carolina? Let the next census 
give a companion column to these 
figures, based on child labor, from 
which we may derive the per cent of 
compulsory illiteracy. We shall then 
see that the solicitude of the public 
over this matter has been somewhat 
ineffective, and that the provisions 
of the State in behalf of these de- 
pendent, helpless ones are yet re- 
gretably impotent. 

In the good, in the bad, in the in- 
different, there is a spark that kindles 
when helplessness is oppressed. If 
we will stop a moment to realize 
what child labor means, physically, 
mentally, morally, is it possible we 
shall continue to be frightened at 
the idea of compulsory education? 

O. B. 

Pit Co., N.C. 





Remodelling Last Year’s Gowns. 


9? 


“It will be gratifying to learn,’’ we 
read in the June Delineator, ‘“‘that 
there never has been a season more 
propitious than the present to women 
trying to solve the vroblem of dress- 
ing themselves and_ their children 


—_ 





smartly upon a limited allowance. It 
so chances that the newest fashions 
enable a clever woman to remodel 
her half-worn garments with great 
success, either with or without the 
aid of a seamstress. It is a common 
mistake to think a smart wardrobe 
is necessarily a costly one. Oftener 
its smartness is due to good judgment 
in purchasing materials and to fre- 
quent remodelling. The wardrobe 
that has not had the process of re- 
modeliing applied to its garments in- 
cludes, on the average, a dinner- 
gown; two or three dresses that 
served in their time for visiting or for 
afternoons at home; a tailored gown 
of cloth and another of linen; the 
usual group of shirt-waist suits, and 
a muslin or two, more or less dainty 
in texture and design. All were good 
last year, but just now they are a 
trifle passe and offer apparently little 
promise of smartness. Yet to the 
woman determined to extract from 
every dollar she expends the fullest 
purchasing power, this heap of half- 
worn clothes presents possibilities she 
feels must be well worth developing.”’ 











CHOIGE COTTONS. 


Pretty things at such surpris- 
ing prices all who come will feel 
well repaid. 

Batistes and organdies—White 
grounds—Color printings, roc 
—far beyond Io-cent Cottons as 
usually sold—see them and let 
the texture, designs and printing 
tell how near right we are about 
that. 

Yard wide, double fold Printed 
Madras, all White grounds— 
Pink, Blue, Helio and Black 
Printings — Dots, Stripes and 
Figures, 12 4c. 

Table of much admired White 
Cottons, 12 %c 
—Sheer India Linon, checks and 
small jacquard figured—soft mull 
finish for children’s wear and 
shirtwaists. 

Twenty-five fine styles D. & J. 
Anderson’s Madras in large plaid 
effects, 45c. 


BOGGS & BUHL, 


ALLEGHENY, = PENNSYLVANIA. 
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information mailed upon request. 


MATHUSHEK PIANO MFG. CO., 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


Cash or 
Easy Payments 


Every instrunent guaranteed to be perfectly satisfactory— 
if not—can be returned at our expense. Catalogue and 


CROWNING TRIUMPH FOR 
MATHUSHEK PIANOS 


Two of the most prominent Colleges in the 
South after critical examination of several dif- 
ferent makes have selected the “MATHU- 
“am. SHEK’’—one placing an order for twenty-two 

ma. and the other six. 

me 86€6©6-' This is a strong testimonial of the superb tone 

ualities and great durability of the ‘ 
SHEK” piano—the instrument that has been so 
recognized as the “LEADER” and 
“WA VORITE” piano of the South. 


MATHU- 
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“WHAT'S THE NEWS?”’—THE TREND OF 
THINGS AS WE SEE IT. 

The Senate, heaving a long sigh of relief after 
disposing of the railway rate regulation bill, is 
now addressing itself zealously to other things, 
while it waits for the House to accept or reject 
the Senate amendments. But before considering 
these other matters, it may be worth while, now 
that the smoke of battle has cleared away, to ex- 
amine into the present plight of the rate bill and 
of the champions who stood on the opposing sides 
in the recent contest. 

oe OM 
Main Features of the Rate Bill. 


As for the rate bill itself, we despair of sum- 
marizing the measure any more effectively than 
has already been done by the New York Herald, 
and we give its statement herewith in lieu of any 
epitome of our own: 

“The Inter-State Commerce Commission shall 
fix maximum rate to be charged where complaints 


were made. 
“These rates, so fixed, may be reviewed to full- 


est extent by courts. 


‘‘Before rate can be suspended interlocutory de- 
cree notice of five days and hearing before three 
judges are necessary. 

“Rate fixed and passed upon goes into effect 
within thirty days and may remain in force for 
two years. 

‘‘The Commission may fix joint through rates 
and part rail and part water rates. 

“The Commission is to consist of five members, 
as at present. 

“Railroads and carriers are prohibited from 
dealing in commodities they carry. 

‘“‘Pipe lines, private car lines, express companies 
and palace car companies are made common ¢ar- 
riers. 

“Rebates are punished by imprisonment to eith- 
er party or fines of from $1,000 to $20,000. 

““A person soliciting or compelling a rebate may 
also be fined three times the amount of the rebate. 

“Railroads must keep uniform set of books, ac- 
cessible to Commission at all times. 

“Railroads must also make uniform reports. 

“Giving of inter-state passes, except in stated 
cases, prohibited. 

“The Commission may compel switch and sid- 
ing connections. 

“After rate Commission made is suspended or 
injunction made permanent, appeal shall lie direct 
to Supreme Court. 

“Damage done to goods sent over a_ joint 
through route shall be borne by an initial car- 
crier.”’ 


we 
Roosevelt and the Rate Bill. 


It is not 'to be denied that Mr. Roosevelt comes 
out of the contest somewhat worsted. That he did 
nothing more than an ordinary politician might 
have done in his relations with Tillman, Chandler 
and Bailey is admitted; but the people expected a 
higher code of morals from Mr. Roosevelt. Dust 
on a diamond will be noticed, as Josh Billings 
says, when dust on a brick would not attract at- 
tention. His preachments on frankness and cour- 
uge had led the people to put Mr. Roosevelt in the 
diamond class. He had a powerful enemy to 
fight; it had taken a great deal of courage to make 
the stand for rate regulation at all, and he was 
working to bring about a great reform. But the 
country did not expect him to act on the princi- 
ple that ‘“‘the end justifies the means.” His fault 
after all is undoubtedly due more to the fact that 
he is, as the Monroe Journal says, ‘‘as frank and 
impulsive and sometimes as changeable as a six- 
teen-year-old boy,’ rather than to anything worse 
in his nature. It is also to be remembered that if 
Mr. Roosevelt seemed to surrender a great deal 
to the Aldrich element in the end, he first forced 
the Aldrich element to yield a great deal. As the 





News and Observer says: ‘‘The truth probably is 
that Mr. Aldrich made surrender, and that Mr. 
Roosevelt also made surrender in order to get a 
united party vote. The future will tell which sur- 
rendered most.”’ 


eS 


Penatured Alcohol Relieved of Tax. 


Far more important than any other action of 
Congress last week was that removing the revenue 
tax on denatured alcohol. This bill will keep down 
the price of kerosense, and will also enable farm- 
ers to get a cheap substitute for gasoline as a mo- 
tive power for small machinery. It is gratifying 
to find that the Standard Oil Trust was not pow- 
erful enough to defeat this measure. As Zach Mc- 
Ghee of the Columbia State writes in brief ex- 
nlanation of the matter: 

‘Denatured alcohol is alcohol that you cannot 
drink, but which you can burn in your lamp or in 
your stove, if you have the right kind of a lamp 
or stove. Ordinary alcohol is cheaper for lighting 
and heating than either kerosene or gasoline; that 
is, it would be cheaper but for the tax upon it by 
the United States Government. It is proposed to 
take this tax off. The bill has already passed the 
House and is now before the Senate. The alcohol 
must be denatured; that is, some adulterant must 
be put into it which will make it unfit for drink- 
ing or use in foods of any kind. There is abund- 
unt evidence that the cost of making alcohol 
adapted to the use in stoves and lamps and in 
manufacturers is very much less than that of eith- 
er kerosene, gasoline or wood alcohol (whose 
aristocratic name is ‘methyl alcohol’). Alcohol 
not fit for drinking purposes or making whiskey 
or Gompounding drugs, but excellent for fuel, can 
be made from the lowest grade of molasses which 
is now wasted or fed to stock. It can also be made 
from potatoes, as it is in some sections now.” 


we 
Bryan for President Again? 

The persistent talk of Wm. J. Bryan as the 
Democratic candidate for President again in 1908 
gained a new impetus last week when a Demo- 
cratic Convention representing sixteen Ohio coun- 
ties declared for him enthusiastically, with simi- 
lar action reported on the part of a considerable 
number of local conventions in Missouri. Since 
Mr. Roosevelt has become the advocate of so many 
principles which old-line Republicans regarded as 
almost ‘‘anarchistic,’’ public opinion is beginning 
to regard Bryan as decidedly less extreme; and 
Collier’s Weekly observes that “one of the most 
curious mutations of politics appears in the fact 
that Mr. Bryan is now receiving conservative com- 
rliments and being discussed as a possible leader 
of the forces of order against the radicals led by 
President Roosevelt, who was once regarded as the 
destined savior of society if the time should come 
when it would be necessary to disperse the Bryan 
incendiaries with a ‘whiff of grape-shot.’”’ In his 
own party Mr. Bryan’s strength lies largely in the 
fact that he seems to be perhaps the one man 
surest to defeat “the unspeakable Hearst’’— 
though if Mr. Hearst should be elected Governor 
of New York and avoid dangerous blunders, he 
could not fail to be a hard man for almost any 


candidate to defeat. 
SM ° 


South America and Our Foreign Trade. 


We are glad to see that though failing to get 
ex-Governor Aycock to accept the appointment, 
President Roosevelt did not abandon his effort 
to get another distinguished Southerner to join 
Mr. Van Leer Polk, of Tennessee, as delegate to 
the Pan-American Conference to be held in 
Rio Janeirio, Brazil, in July. Ex-Governor Mon- 
togue, of Virginia, has been appointed and has 
accepted the appointment, and it is unnecessary 
to say that he will reflect credit on the South 
and on the Nation. It is hoped that this Confer- 
ence—composed of representatives of every coun- 
try in the New World—will bring about closer 
and friendlier political relations between’ the 
United States and the South American Republics, 
and also widen the market for United States goods 
in our sister continent. For cotton goods, for ex- 
ample, it is said that South America draws much 





more heavily on Europe than on our Southern 
mills, although we are much nearer. The trouble 
lies largely in a faulty system of exchange, which 
the Conference will doubtless take steps to rem- 
edy. The Panama Canal is also expected to help 
our South American trade no less than that with 
the Orient. 

In this connection, too, it is quite appropriate 
to note the passage of Senator Overman’s bill 
providing a fund of $50,000 to be used by a com- 
mission charged with the duty of investigating op- 
portunities for developing our foreign trade— 
chiefly that of cotton goods. This measure is of 
importance to the entire South, and we congratu- 
late Senator Overman upon bringing about its pas- 
sage. 

| 
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Improving Immigration and the R. F. D. Service. 

The senior Senator from North Carolin, Mr. 
Simmons, also served his section and his country 
to good advantage last week—first in a fight in 
the Committee on Postoffices and Post-roads, for 
the improvement of the rural mail delivery ser- 
vice, appropriating $500,000 ‘‘to defray the ex- 
pense of allowing each carrier fifteen days’ leave 
of absence exclusive of Sundays, thus putting 
rural carriers on an equal footing with other gov- 
ernment cfficers.”’ 

In the second place, Mr. Simmons carried an 
amendment to the immigration bill, providing 
for the exglusion of immigrants who cannot read 
and another providing for an information bureau 
at Ellis Island, New York City, to aid immigrants 
in deciding in what section of the country they 
would like to settle. Both these propositions 


will help matters. 
se 


Virginia’s Efforts to Get Desirable Immigrants. 
But while we are trying to shut out some of the 


ignorant and undesirable immigrants who now- 


crowd the overflowing slums of our Northern 
cities, the Southern States especially are inter- 
ested in bringing more immigrants who will make 
good farmers and farm laborers. The real men- 
ace in the immigration problem is the change in 
the character of immigrants in the last twenty 
years. Then two-thirds were from North Europe 
—sturdy English, Scotch, Irish, Germans, Danes 
and Swedes; now two-thirds come from Southern 
and Eastern Europe—lItalians, Poles, Magyars, 
Syrians, ete. 

It is therefore with the idea of selecting its 
immigrants, of carrying on a “campaign of edu- 
cation” in their home countries, that Virginia 
has now gone a step further than even South Car- 
lina has gone heretofore. Hon. G. W. Koiner, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, has been sent to 
Northern Europe and will spend some months 
of personal work in an effort to get 2,000 farmers 
and farm laborers for Virginia. We are quoting 
on another page what the Richmond Times-Dis- 
patch has to say about the experiment, and the 
entire South will watch its results with no little 
interest. 

a & 
Is the Corporation Commission Doing Its Duty? 


Mr. Jacob A. Long, of Graham, is making an 
earnest fight for the chairmanship of the North 
Carolina Corporation Commission, opposing’ Mr. 
McNeill, the present incumbent. The fact which 
Mr. Long brings out that the North Carolina rail- 
roads are now taxed on a valuation of only $69,- 
000,000, while they pay five per cent on a valua- 
tion of $169,000,000, is enough to show that the 
Corporation Commission needs prodding up. At 
the same time we wonder if Mr. Long is not in 
danger of erring as much on the side of radical- 
ism as the present Commission has erred on the 
side of inaction. Without professing to be thor- 
oughly informed, we doubt the justice of a whole- 
sale cut in passenger rates down to two cents a 
mile. It has always seemed to us, anyhow, that 
the Commission has erred in not giving more at- 
tention to reducing and equalizing freight rates. 
If either an unjustly high passenger or an unjustly 
high freight rate can be excused, it is the high 
freight rate which causes most injury, since only 
a small proportion of the people travel extensively, 
while every man who buys a pound of meat or a 
sack of flour, is affected by high freight rates. 
Present indications point to Mr. McNeill’s re-elec- 
tion, but Mr. Long’s strength will likely be such 
as to convince the Corporation Commission that 
the people expect it to show greater vigilance 
than it has done heretofore. 
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PROMPT SERVICE IN OUR BUSINESS DEPART- 
MENT. 


In the last eight months the regular bona fide 
subscription list of The Progressive Farmer has 
increased from 10,000 to 15,000. In other words, 
we have added in eight months half as many sub- 
scribers as we had last fall to show for twenty 
years of previous effort. Naturally enough, we 
have had some difficulties in dealing with such a 
heavy addition to our mailing list, and the fact 
that a shipment of type for setting the names was 
lost en route caused the greatest annoyance of 
the kind that we have ever had—-delay in correct- 
ing dates on labels and in getting the paper mailed 
promptly to new subscribers. 

We wish to make now, therefore, once for all, 
a general apology to our readers who may have 
suffered any inconvenience, and to assure them 
that no such trouble may be anticipated or will 
beeallowed in the future. Our type supply will 
be kept replenished months in advance, and our 
efficient book-keeper, Mr. Denmark, will see to it 
that all subscriptions are promptly attended to and 
all errors promptly corrected. 

Excuse us this time, and you shall have no 
more trouble. 





THIS WEEK’S PAPER—SOME RANDOM COM- 
MENT. 

Wherever alfalfa can be to grow, it 
should be grown; so The Progressive Farmer 
keeps hammering away at the necessity of making 
experiments with this valuable crop. And the pic- 
ture on page 1 showing what results a second ex- 
periment accomplished in five months (after a 
first experiment had signally failed) illustrates 
atresh the wisdom of the time-worn adage, “‘If at 
frst,’”’ etc. 

The Progressive Farmer would feel it a first- 
class monument to its efforts if a hundred silos 
should be built this summer as a result of its ar- 
ticles on this subject. Mr. French writes to the 
point in his letter on page 1 and he will be glad 
to answer any inquiries our readers may wish to 
propound. In an early issue we shall also begin 
a series of three or four papers on “Silos and En- 
silage’? by Prof. C. M. Conner of the Florida Ex- 
periment Station. In the meantime it would be 
well to get the booklet, ‘“Modern Silage Methods,” 
to which reference was made in last week’s paper. 

The apple letter by Mr. W. F. Grabs reminds us 
that we have received from him a most beautiful 
and practical little sixty-page book, ‘‘From Tree to 
Table,’’ which cannot fail to be worth many times 
its price—25 cents-—-to any farmer who grows 
apples. Stamps will be accepted in payment, and 
Mr. Grabs’s address is R. F. D. 2, Tobaccoville, 
N.C. 

Mr. Stribling, it seems to us, raises a very perti- 
nent inquiry about Mr. Williamson’s corn stunt- 
ing theory. It is a very common fallacy to adopt 
some certain policy which proves profitable, and 
then attribute its success to these phases of the 
policy which were really injurious rather than 
helpful. To us, Mr. Williamson’s corn stunting 
theory seems open to this criticism. 

And Dr. Tait Butler’s long-promised paper on 
Hog Cholera—it finds a place on page 3 of this 
issue, and is one of those articles the farmer 
cannot afford to pass by with one reading. Dr. 
Butler does not hold out the hope of any miracu- 
lous cure, but he tells the plain truth about the 
trouble, and he is no less severe in handling the 
fraudulent hog cholera cures (?) and _ the papers 
that advertise them than he is in dealing with the 
stock food swindles. A paper which pretends to 
protect the farmer’s interest and yet is bribed by 
an advertisement into the conspiracy to fleece its 
readers is even worse, as Dr. Butler says, than the 
original swindler himself. 

The note on page 3 about the value of the rural 
telephone reminds us that in our ‘‘Business Talks” 


last week we neglected to refer to the offer of the 
Stromberg-Carlson Telephone Manufacturing Co., 


made 








of Rochester, N. Y. <A postal card addressed to 
this firm will bring you a free copy of ‘Book 
144—-J”” on “How to Build a Rural Telephone 
Line.’’ We wish that we could induce farmers in 
every neighbohood to give this matter serious at- 
tention after crops are laid by. Send for the book 
and talk over the matter with your neighbors. 

In his ‘‘Law Talks” this week Judge Montgom- 
ery corrects two or three popular errors about 
wills and what is necessary to their validity. The 
entire article is universally valuable. 

We are also glad to have the report of the Cot- 
ton Association float at the Charlotte celebration. 
Such exhibitons as these make the farmer feel a 
greater pride in calling, and justify themselves in 
a number of ways. By the way, President Moore 
especially urges all members to attend the Cotton 
Association meetings this week. This is a critical 
time. Go. 

It is gratifying to see that the peanut growers 
are also organizing for’ self-protection. The 
leaven of co-operative endeavor is indeed work- 
ing. One of the _ finest addresses on this line 
that we have seen is that issued by the Tobacco 
Association of Rockingham County and published 
on page 11: it is admirable in style and spirit. 

Finally, the features of the paper other than ag- 
ricultural are also up to the usual standard this 
week. “Our Social Chat” is growing in interest 
and helpfulness; ‘“‘Hay Rube,’’ a promising new 
correspondent of the Josh Billings type, is heard 
trom for the first time; Mr. Moore’s ‘‘Memories” 
will appeal to every human being who knows the 
flavor of the real-country; and we must not fail 
to express our agreement with our poet in the 
belief that Dan’l Gregg was worthy to be number- 
ed with the great in that with no other achieve- 
ment to his credit— 


‘“HWe raised two boys, by golly, that were decent 
through and through!” 


* 


As a monument to any man’s memory there’s no 
sort of comparison between a fortune for children 
to waste on one hand and, on the other, children 
who are fortunes in themselves. 





A THOUGHT FOR THE WEEK. 


The only letters that can wait are those which 
provoke a hot answer. A good hot letter is always 
foolish, and you should never write a foolish thing 
if you can say it to the man instead, and never 
say it if you can forget it. The wisest man may 
nmiake an ass of himself to-day, over to-day’s provo- 
cation, but he won’t to-morrow. Before being 
used, warm words should be run into the cooling- 
room until the animal heat is out of them. Of 
course, there’s no use in a fool’s waiting, be- 
cause there’s no room in a small head in which to 
lose a grievance.—Old Gorgon Graham. 





When School Days Are Oover. 


Young Ladies and Gentlemen:—-The pomp and 
ceremony of commencement are over. The strenu- 
ous work of the school-room is behind you. You 
have fought the sham battle and won. Now you 
must throw your blank cartridges away and load 
for game! You have had wonderful advantages in 
your college career, but they will not avail you if 
vou depend on them for the struggle of the fu- 
ture. You have the weapons in your hands, but 
they are worthless unless you wield them. Did 
you ever hear of a college dead-beat? Not long 
ago a graduate of Princeton was boasting in our 
presence that the curriculum at that great institu- 
tion was so high that a man holding a diploma 
from any of our North Carolina colleges could not 
enter the junior class. And he was a graduate of 
Princeton. And he couldn’t make a living for a 
jay-bird! No matter about the honors you have 
won; they are valuable as stepping-stones to high- 
er things, but utterly worthless for anything else. 
Do not fall back on your past record. Set your 
face like flint to the future. What are you going 
to do with yourself now? That is the question. 
Be careful that some awkward country boy who 
has never seen a college does not distance you in 
the real race of life. You have seen that many a 
time; so have we all,—and that is why the un- 
thinking sometimes discredit the value of a college 
course. The college is not to blame. It cannot 
Remember 
Be humble and patient 


convert a dude into a human being. 
the fight has just begun. 





and charitable. Do not try to impress the fact 
that you are a college graduate upon every com- 
pany you enter. A lamp need not shout out on 
a dark night the fact that it is shining. Get 
right down to honest work, my boy and girl. All 
these years you have been serving yourself; now 
begin your service for others. We have done. The 
sermon is over. Take it or throw it away,—just 
as you like.—Charity and Children. 





Beautifying Homes and Farms. 


It is said that the streets of Jerusalem are 
kept clean by every person sweeping before his 
own door. What an attractive county Stokes 
would be if every one who owns a home or farm 
would try to make it as pleasing to the eye as 
possible! Strangers and visitors would wonder 
at the thrift and good taste of our people, and 
travelers would delight in passing through our 
domains. The metamorphosis in a short time 
would be astonishing, and yet the cost would be 
small. It is not necessary to live in a stately 
mansion. Grandeur awes, but beauty and good 
taste attract, invite and please. The humblest 
cottages or cabins may be made lovely spots at 
very little expense. Cleaning away unsightly 
debris from the front yards, cutting down ugly 
weeds, moving the clothes lines, wood yards, 
swine-pens, and stables to the rear, cleaning up 
trash piles, laying out walks and squares and tri- 
angles, planting flowers, shrubberies and plants 
and shade trees, erecting seats under vine-clad 
arbors,—these and a hundred other things will 
add to the beauty of your premises. You have 
no idea how the little touches here and there will 
help. And every dollar you spend judiciously in 
the improvements will be justified by the en- 
hanced value of your property, should you ever 
have occasion to sell. 

Every person who owns his own home or farm 
should take great pride in it. Home is where 
we expect to spend our days, and where we hope 
to die. We don’t appreciate the place enough. 
If we have any money to spend for pleasure here 
is where it ought to be put.—Danbury Reporter. 





A Noble Sentiment—Senator Bailey’s Peroration. 


“I pray for the time to come when we shall 
have a new standard to guide our children; when 
we shall teach them that justice is better than 
power, and lead them in the ennobling faith that 
truth shall conquer falsehood in every home 
where peace abides and in every land where men 
are free. Unedr the influence of higher ideals 
and more unselfish aspirations all hate and envy 
will vanish from our minds, and the only evil 
thought which still must vex us will be the 
malice which the bad shall forever feel toward 
the good. When conduct instead of fortune is 
made the rule by which we shall judge all men, 
every boy in all the land, no matter how humble 
his parentage or how limited his opportunity, will 
feel the thrill of hope, and the carpenter’s son 
will know that if only he is just and brave and 
honest he will be more respected than the son 
of any millionaire who ever wasted his father’s 
fortune in idle disappation or soiled his father’s 
name by gross excesses.’—Extract from the 
Speech of Senator Bailey, of Texas, on the Rail- 
road Rate Bill. 


* 





. June. 


Mine is the month of roses; yes, and mine 
The month of marriages! All pleasant sights 
And scents, the fragrance of the blossoming vine, 
The foliage of the valleys and the heights. 
Mine are the longest days, the loveliest nights; 
The mower’s scythe makes music to my ear; 
I am the mother of all dear delights; 
I am the fairest daughter of the year. 
—Longfellow (The Poet’s Caldendar). 





The small boy bursting with information who 
was asked to define polygamy, replied: ‘‘Having 
several wives is polygamy, having two wives big- 
amy and having one is monotony” (monogamy). 
—Progressive Farmer. 7 

Well, Poe, suppose you extend the small boy’s 
definition and tell us what is having no wife at 
all.—Charity and Children. 


We respectfully decline. Under Section 2, Ar- 
ticle 1 of the Constitution of North Carolina, it 
is expressly provided that no man shall be required 
in any case to give testimony against himself. 





It’s been my experience that you’ve got to have 
leisure to be unhappy. Half the troubles in this 
world are imaginary, and it takes time to think 
them up.—Old Gorgon Graham. 
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will clean them off, and you work the 
horse same time. Does not blister or 
remove the hair. Will tell you more if 
= write. $2.00 per bottle, delivered. 
ook 4-C free. , 
ABSORBINE, JR., for mankind, 
$1.00 bottle. Cures Varicose Veins, Vari- 
zocele, Hydrocele, Ruptured Muscles or 
Ligaments, Enlarged Glands, Allays Pain. 
Genuine infd. only by 


W. F. YOUNG, P. D. F., 
119 Monmouth St., - Springfield, Mass. 


W.L.DOUCLAS 
63:50 8 $3 °° SHOES th 
W.L. Douglas $4.00 Gilt Edge Line 

cannot be equalled at any price. A 
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JULY 6, 1876- 
CapiTAL $2,500,000 


W. L. DOUGLAS MAKES & SELLS MORE 
MEWN’S $3.50 SHOES THAN ANY OTHER 
MANUFACTURER IN THE WORLD. 
$10 000 REWARD to anyone who can 
‘ dispreve this statement. 

If | could take you into my three large factories 
at Brockton, Mass., and show you the infinit« 
care with which tang? | pair of shoes is made, you 
would realize why W. L. Douglas $3.50 shoe: 
cost more to make, why they hold their shape, 
fit better, wear longer, and are of greate: 
i ger 4 cance noeeg any nye A me oo f 
WwW. ougias Stron ade Shoes fai 

Mon, $2.50, $2.00. Boys’ School 4 

Dress Shoes, $2.50, $2, $1.75, $1.56 

CAUTION .— Insist upon having W.L.Doug 
las shoes. Take no substitute. None genuinm 
without his name and price stamped on bottom. 
Fast Color Eyelets used ; they will not wear brassy. 

Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


{You Gan Thresh} 


at your convenience, when the grain is ready and 
save stacking, save help and save grain if you use“ 


BELLE CITY SMALL THRESHER. 


Good capacity, light, compact, durable, cleans all 
rains and seeds equal to any. No experts needed, 
win price. Fuliy guaranteed. Write at once. 
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Z \ ILLUSTRATED 
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‘ FREE 


THE ROYAL LINE. 
THIS I$ THE ROYAL 
VOLUNTEER 
DISC PLOW 


that plows any soil. Has never failed. Turns 
square corners making a perfect seed bed. 
Adjustable beams, adjustable discs, in fact, 
all necessary adjustments. May be used with 
from one to six discs. We will prove it bet- 
ter than all others by actual work in the 
field. Don’t fail to write for free circulars 
and description. 
_ Chattanooga Implement and Mfg. Co., 

Department J. Chattanooga, Tennessee. 


Well Drilis 


For Horse, Steam or Gasoline Power 


Well Augers 
For Horse Power 
Address 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO. 

TIFFIN, OHIO 

















- RED RIPPER HAY PRESS 


Combines power, speed, gone targa “3 durabil- 
ity, convenience and cheapness. li circle, 
double stroke. Only press which regulates 
weight of bales automatically. Write today 

_—— for booklet showing low farmers’ 
= 9 prices. 


You Can’t Cut Out 


A BOG SPAVIN or 
THOROUGHPIN, but 


ABSORBIN 


THE COTTON ASSOCIATION AND MRS. FARMER. 





generous husband has the same con- 
sideration for the Cotton Association 
that he has for you. 

You may cook, make beds, clean 
house, darn socks, patch breeches, 
wash and iron for the dear fellow; 
he appreciates all this, but does it 
ever occur to him to give you money 
for your wants? 

So it is as to the Cotton Associa- 
tion. This same husband wants Har- 
vie Jordan and his associates to do 
their level best to keep the price of 
cotton up, but when it comes to hand- 
ing out ten cents per bale to help Jor- 
dan do this, your old man treats the 
case just as he treats his wife. 

Suppose you ask the old man to di- 
vide that extra $20 he received on 
each bale of 1905 cotton, tell him to 
give you $5 of it for your own use 
and give ten cents of it to the Cotton 
Association. 

Mrs. Farmer, the _ delegation of 
English manufacturers who have 
traveled over the Cotton States admit- 
ted that they were surprised to find 
the Cotton Association so strong; 
they had no idea of the power this 
organization now wields. Nor had 
they any idea that the financial and 
business interests of the South are 
with the farmers in this move. They 
frankly admitted that but for the 
powerful efforts of the Association of- 
ficials to make cotton sell at above 11 
cents, the 1905 crop would have been 
sold at nine cents, or below. 

Madam, there is a thought for you 
and your husband to consider. What 
about it? Can you help to support 
an organization that is the means of 
selling vour cotton at eleven cents in- 
stead of at nine cents? 

Do you want a just price for your 
cotton this fall? If you do, you 


sociation. 
the township meetings and by paying 
ten cents per bale on your 1905 cot- 
ton. 

At the Washington meeting I told 
our friends, the spinners, we did not 
object to the price of their mercerized 
dress goods (it is pretty goods and 
our girls look sweet when dressed in 
such finery); I told them all we 
wanted was fifteen cents per pound 
for cotton to enable us to buy their 
beautiful fabrics. 

In justice to the manufacturers 
who attended the Washington meet- 
ing, I will say that they were con- 
vinced and admitted that our farmers 
are justly entitled to better prices 
for cotton than they had received in 
past years. 

However, we will not get better 
prices unless we keep our organiza- 
tion alive and be loyal to it. 

No man can get twelve cents next 
December if he sells his cotton for 
ten cents before he _ plants a seed. 
Madam, do not allow your husband to 
sell his cotton at any price until after 
a minimum price is made by the Cot- 
ton Association. 

At the Washington Convention 
there were men of national and inter- 
national reputation—picked men in 
every sense. They represented every 
class which deals with cotton—except 
the speculative element—from the 
planters to the manufacturer. All 
sections of the country had delegates 
there, and England was represented 
‘by intelligent men who will not mis- 
represent the planter and his inter- 
est when they return to England. 
This Convention has brought about a 
mutual respect of the planter and 
manufacturer, one for. the other. 
which did tot before exist. 

As soon as I can secure a full de- 
tailed report of the Convention I wil] 





President Moore Complains That the Old Man Treats Both of These Alike 
—Read How. 


Mrs. Farmer: Your kind-hearted, | printed and I will try to send a copy 





must help to support the Cotton As-; it tuck two or three men tu capshur 
You can help by attending | 





have one hundred thousand copies 


to every farm in North Carolina 
where cotton is grown. 

Oh yes, this will cost money, but 
Mrs. Farmer and the old man will be 
benefited by reading the report—you 
can help to pay for this printing and 
for other information we can get you 
—just send in your name and address 


and ten cents per bale on your 1905 


cotton. C. C. MOORE, 
President, North Carolina Cotton As- 
sociation, Raleigh. 





Hay Rube Makes His Appearance. 


Mr. Editur:—I been thinkin’ about 
ritin’ tu you fer sum time. Wuz the 
man whut used tu rite poetry sum ov 
your kin fokes? When I wuz in 
Rally las’ fall, tu meet the Preser- 
dent, I don’t remember uv seein’ you. 
You cu’dn’t helped sein’ me. I wuz 
thar. 

I am a farmer, an’ liv in Scotland 
—not the Scotland where the thissel 
grows an’ the hills are bonny brae, 
but wun nigher hum. We hav “brite 
hills that wind in  smilin’ waves 
away” too, but they ain’t ’xactly bon- 
nie brae. They are wire-grassy. 

Our country iz settled up by Scotch, 
Croatans an’ negroes. The Scotch 
are about like ordinary peeple in 
most uv their ways. There iz wun 
thing remarkable about ’em, though, 
an’ that iz their thinkin’ apurratus. 
It iz cast solid, without inturchange- 
able parts an’ has got nuthin’ tu wurk 
loose or git out uv order. The way 
they think in the mornin’ they think 
at noon, an’ “keep on thinkin’ at 
nite.” They are Presbyterians an’ 
Demmycrats. Sidney Smith, I reck- 
on it wuz, used tu say, sez he: ‘‘Mutch 
kin be made uv a Scotchman if you 
ketch him when young.” They say 


John Cholls McNeill. Sum fokes say 
there ain’t nuthin’ in a name. A 
Scotchman knows diffurent. They are 
known by the name they’ wear, an’ 
that incloodes everythin’ frum a 
Macinaw tu a Macintosh. Sum uv the 
negroes are named Mac, too. They 
ain’t black Scotch. 

Our country iz the baby. The Hon. 
Hector McLane iz its daddy; but, like 
Adam, it “never had no mammy” tu 
nurse it an’ teech it its prayers. The 
old man, tho’, iz been teechin’ it how 
tu shoot an’ a-nursin’ it on soothin’ 
sirrups. It’s a helthy youngster just 
the same, but, like all the kids whut 
iz sproutin’ up these days, it iz git- 
tin’ too big fer its britches. Only here 
lately it thretened tu turn the old 
man down. 

Our peeple are prohibitionists— 
that is, ‘‘fer publikation.”’ 

We _ raise cotton, cawn, wheete, 
otes, soggum, an’ sum times the devil 
(sum unscrupulous’ fokes say just 
plain ‘‘disturbance’’), but the latter 
ain’t indigeneous tu this climate an’ 
soil. 

A man whut iz named Cotton 
Moore (that ain’t Scotch), an’ who 
they say iz the boss man uv the 
Suthern King Cotton Assassination. 
made a big speech on raisin’ cotton 
fer us not long ago. We like tu hear 
them fellers speek. They are good 
talkers, an’ seem tu be well posted on 
how not tu be a farmer. 

There iz a kind ov a insek or 
mikerobe goin’ round through these 
parts agin. We are bothered with 
the pesky things about every two 
years. Their name iz Pollyticks, but 
I don’t know whut they look like. 
It iz a blud disseeze. When they git 
in your blud they make vou feel 
mighty mean. You want tu fite your 
best friend, incloodin’ your mother- 
in-law. 


whut I know I know about progres. 

sive farmin’ an’ most everything 

else. HAY RUBE. 
Seotland Co., N. C. 














Wood's 
Evergreen 
|| Lawn Grass. 


gine best of Lawn Grasses for 
the South; specially prepared 
to withstand our summers 
and to give @ nice green sward 
the year round. : 
Special Lawn Circular telling 
how to prepare and care for 
lawns, mailed free on request. 


Plant Wood's 


Garden Seeds 


for superior Vegetables . 
and Flowers. 


Our Descriptive Catalogue tells 

ou how and when to plant for 

st success. Mailed free. Write 
for it. : 


T.W. Wood & Sons, Seedsmen, 


RICHMOND, - VA. 


If you want the sweetest and best Water 
Melons and Cantaloupes grown, plant 
Wood’s Southern-grown seed. Our 
Desoriptive Catalogue tells 
about the best kinds to plant. 


























DEATH TO HAWKS. 


Macnair’s Chicken Powder kills Hawks. 
cures Cholera, frees Chickens ef Vermin and 
makes Hens Lay. To be convinced send for 
a package. Price 15c. or 2 for 25c. Postage 
7c. per package. 


W. H. MACNAIR, Druggist, 


Improved Allen 


Silk Cotton Seed, 


I have 200 bushels of SELECTED 
Allen Silk Cotton Seed, sacked and de- 
livered at Depot at $2.00 per bushel. 

500 bushels Seed, not selected but 
enuine Allen Silk Seed the run of th 
arm, delivered at Depot sacked at 75 

cents per bushel. 

Barry Thayer & Co., of Boston sold my 
cotton this season from 16 to 17% cents 
per pound when short cotton was selling 
at 9% to 11 cents per pound. : 

I made 16 bales on 18 acres, and will 
send complete instructions for manuring, 
——- and cultivation with each order 

or seed. 


Frank H. Creech, 


Barnwell County, - Barnwell, S. C. 


TARBORO, N. C. 














i ALPHABETS, FIGURES, INK, BRUSHES 
Merchants, Ifyou use Stencils, give us a tria lorder. 
Manufacturers|/30 years experience proves we out them 
I Mill Operators) |right. We strive to exce/ and please. 
Shippers, Prompt shipment guaranteed. Write us. 
ATLANTA STAMP & STENCIL W’KS. 
owe Box 84 = m= ATLANTA, GA. ope 











Hege’s Improved Saw Mill 


1s built in three sizes—Light, Medium and 
Heavy. Carriages 25 ft. to 60 ft. Hege’s Pat. 
Rectilineous Simultaneous Set-Works are 
recognized as having no equal for accuracy, 
the great desjre of all sawyers. All our 
mills are fitted with the 


Heacock-King Pat. Varlable Feed Works 


which will increase the cut of the mill] 2 to 
50 per cent. Can be instantly changed from 
siow to fast while saw is in the cut. 

Write for our New Catalogue K—8, 


Salem iron Works 





I’ll rite agin soon an’ let you know 


WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©, 
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.E8, INK, BRUSHES 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
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TOBACCO FARMERS. 





A Ringing Address and Appeal. by the Rockingham County Executive 
_ Committee. 


Whereas, the conditons now con- 
fronting the agricultural masses of 
the State of North Carolina, and 
especially those who produce tobacco, 
are such that it is impossible to keep 
stride with other business industries 
of the country; and since the farmer 
is the foundation stone of all business 
structures: and since upon his labors 
and productions every class depends 
for sustenance and prosperity, we 
deem it justly fitting to make this 
public appeal to the people of this 
and other States. 

We respectfully ask that every 
class of people examine the condi- 
tions that now confront us, to see if 
you do not agree that in comparison 
with other business enterprises, the 
farmers’ business is in the back- 
ground, especially in the tobacco dis- 
trict. : 

Cotton, now from ten to twelve 
cents per pound, means that the man- 
ufacturer of cotton goods will raise 
the price of same correspondingly 
with the increase of the price of raw 
material; and since the tobacco men 
are great users of cotton goods, it 
means a greater hardship on them 
unless the price of our goods is 
raised. Furniture has advanced in 
price recently at least 10 per cent; 
lumber from $2 to $5 in the thou- 
sand; labor has gone to the West or 
elsewhere, and all other things which 


concern the farmer have increased in: 


price accordingly. The price of the 
farmer’s goods have not increased in 
proportion for the farmer to keep 
pace with the progressive demands. 

The farms of this country are get- 
ting thinner and thinner every year. 
Every farm needs improvement, bet- 
ter stock, and better machinery, but 
under the existing circumstances, it 
is impossible to do this. 

Our farms need improving, our 
schools need to be made better, our 
roads need to be made better. We 
need better buildngs, more pleasant 
socal conditions in every home, which 
can only come by supplying the needs 
of the 82 per cent of the people of 
the State—the farmers. 

Now we realize that the above can 
not be accomplished at once; we 
realize that it may take years to suc- 
ceed; we realize that past failures 
of farmers’ organizations argue 
against our success, yet we hope to 
profit by their failure. We know 
that there are men crying: ‘“‘You can- 
not organize the farmers; they wili 
not stick; and if you do organize 
them the money powers against you 
are too strong. You can not over- 
come them.” All of these conditions 
must be overcome. It is part of the 
battle. 

We take courage from the fact that 
al great reforms have come slowly, 
and feel that our cause, the farmers’ 
cause, is a just one. 

We realize that we need the help 
of the many business institutions 
that are dependent upon the farm- 
ers. Our case should be mutual. You 
need our products. You need our 
profits (what could be profits) to 
carry on your business more success- 
fully. We believe that you can see 
at once, if you have not already seen, 
that any movement which will put 
more money in the farmers’ hands 
will put more money in the business 
man’s hands, and to help the farmer 
means to help every man, woman and 
child, but just to help the business 
man, only helps 18 per cent of our 
great mass of people. We are rea- 
sonable; our intention is not to hurt 
any one, but to help ourselves’ by 
securing a just proportion of the 


wealth we produce, and we feel that. 
it is a just demand to say that we 
privilege of pricing our 


want the 


commercial - world. 





own products, and we are willing to 
give the other man the same privi- 
lege. We believe that this can be 
done by the plan in the rough, is 
simply this: 

Erect or secure a steam drying and 
storage plant at each market in the 
country. Carry your tobacco there; 
have it weighed, and priced, then 
dried and packed in the hogsheads, 
rolled into the storage house and in- 
sured. Then issue to the owner a 
certificate stating the number of 
pounds and grades, specifying what 
per cent of value of tobacco he may 
draw, said amount to be fixed by a 
committee selected for the purpose 
by the County Executive Committee. 
This plan is superior to any we have 
ever advanced, and we hope you will 
examine it at once, and if you agree 
with us, stand by us with your 
money and influence; if not, give us 
at once the plan you will stand by. 
Be it one that wjll solve the problem, 
we agree to die by it. 

Feeling that the general prosperity 
of the State will be furthered by it, 
feeling that every branch of business 


will be benefited, feeling that any-| 


thing done to increase the prosperity 
of the farmer will benefit every class 
of our people and bring greater hap- 
piness in every home of our State we. 
therefore, earnestly appeal to every 
farmer and class of men who are in- 
terested to come together at once, 
thoroughly organize, get behind the 
storage plan, assist with money and 
influence that we may hold and con- 
trol the crop of 1906 and all future 
crops. 

Don’t wait, but act at once! 

We further appeal directly to the 
farmer to grasp the situation. See 
that this is your fight. Begin the 
fight by planning to raise at home 
enough supplies for the year, which, 
if done, will enable you to hold your 
tobacco and cause less to be raised; 
therefore, we will have less to hold. 
Organize thoroughly and effectually, 
and d oit at once. 

Then you will be a real power and 
can command a just position in the 
Remember this 
is your business, and if you do not 
push it no one will. 

We believe that our State can be 
organized within ninety days, and it 
must be done. 

It is better for you, for your 
wives and children—for your coun- 
try. Our last appeal of this series is: 
That Almighty God shed His bless- 
ings upon us in this undertaking, and 
give us wisdom to accomplish our 
purpose in right and justice to all 
men. 

We, the Executive Committee of 
Rockingham County, respectfully re- 
quest that every newspaper in the 
State publish this appeal. We will 
also appreciate papers of other States 
doing the same. 

(Signed) T. B. LINDSAY, 
WwW. 4.- $90 te, 

P. B. NEAL, 
J. M. SHARP, JR. 





Wanted—“Guinea Berkshire’ Hogs. 


You will oblige me very much if 
you can inform me where I can get 
a pair ‘Guinea Bershire or Essex’’ 
hogs. 

I am very anxious to get some and 
will appreciate information. 

S. M. KILGORE. 

Woodruff, S. C. 





The Progressive Farmer is a won- 
derful help to me and should be to 
every farmer in the country. It is 
the best paper for the farmer I think 
I have ever read, and I hope to be 
able to take it as long as I live.—M. 
W. Buckner, Madison Co., N. C. 





! 





Keen Kutter Tools stand every test of a good tool. Youcan take a Keen Kutter 
Hand Saw, bend the end of the blade around wm?til it touches the handle and it 
will spring back straight and true. Every other kind of’ a Keen Kutter Tool is 
as good a tool of its class as the Keen Kutter HandSaw. The Keen Kutter brand 
covers a complete line of tools, and every 


KEEN KUTT 


Tool is made of the finest steel and made in the best possible manner by expert 
workmen. This quality tells in actual use—it means freedom from constant sharp- 
ening—it means long and satisfactory service. Evenin the beginning Keen Kutter 
Tools cost little more than inferior qualities—in the end they are by far the cheapest 
tools you can buy. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard of America for 36 
years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the St. Louis Exposition. 

Following are a few kinds of Keen Kutter Tools, which your dealer 
should have—if he hasn’t them, write us and learn where to get them. 
Axes, Adzes, Hammers, Hatchets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, 
Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, Tool Cabinets, Scythes, Hay Knives, Grass 
Hooks, Brush Hooks, Corn Knives, Eye Hoes, Trowels, Pruning Shears, 
Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Hair Clippers, Horse Shears. Razors, etc., 
and Knives of all kinds. Every Keen Kutter Tool is sold under this Mark and 
Motto: qhe Recollection of Quality“Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 

Trade Mark Registered. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE ©C6O., St. Louis, U.S. A., 298 Broadway, New York. 





Tool Booklet. 











A Big Difference 


One Minute’s Washing as compared to 
at least fifteen. Wouldn't you like to save 
at least fourteen minutes twice a day? 
One minute with a cloth and brush cleans 
the absolutely simple Sharples Dairy Tubular 
Cream Separator bowl shown in the upper 
picture. It takes fifteen minutes to halfan hour 
with a cloth and something to dig out dents, 
grooves, corners: and holes to clean other 
bowls—one of which is shown in lower picture. 


















Washed in 1 minute 


Count the pieces — notice the dif- 
ference—and you'll understand why the 
one who has to do the cleaning prefers the 
simple Sharples Tubular. 


There are other advantages just as much 
in favor of the Tubular. Write today for 
catalog V-283—it tells you all about the gain, 
use, and choice of a separator. 





The Sharples Separator Co. 
West Chester, Pa. 
Toronto, Can. 








Chicago, Hl. Washed in 15 to 30 minutes 








The Advertisers in The Progressive Farmer 


Are men and firms of known reliability, and will do as they promise. When writing 
for catalogues, prices, etc., and especially when you write to make purchases, please re- 
member to say, I saw your ad. in THE PROG IVE FARMER” 








DO YOU WANT $16.00? 


Yes! Then don’t pay $65.00 for a Buggy when 
we will sell you a better Buggy for 849.00. We 
give you the dealer’s profit of $16.00. Why 
not make this profit yourself by buying direct 
from our factery? 

Golden Eagle Buggies are guaranteed 
equal to the Buggies your dealers sell for 
$65.00. Handsomely finished and light run- 
ning. Don’t buy a Buggy until you get our 
catalogue and great Harness offer. Write to- 
day for catalogue No. 21 and Harness offer. 





NAME 
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THE WORLD’S NEWS. 





Matters not Mentioned in Our Editorial Review—Press Comments on 


Public 


At Charlotte last week 20,000 peo- 
ple witnessed the Mecklenburg cele- 
bration, Hon. Champ Clark, of Mis- 
souri, being the chief speaker of the 
occasion. 


President Roosevelt has refused to 
receive an emissary from Americans 
on the Isle of Pines, sent to tell him 
that if he does not interfere the 
Americans will revolt against Cuba. 


The Governor of Kentucky, in an 
official proclamation issued this week, 
commands all loyal sons and daugh- 
ters now absent from the Common- 
wealth to return for a visit June 
13th to 17th. 


The Clemson College authorities 
are ready to receive applications 
from those desiring Farmers’ Insti- 
tutes this year. It is necessary for 
fifteen farmers who are interested to 
sign the application. 


The Liberals in the Republic of 
Panama are threatening a revolution 
against the Government and the Unit- 
ed States Marines and Canal Zone po- 
lice are preparing to prevent inter- 
ference on the canal zone; the United 
States also threatens to interfere out- 
side of the zone. 


Last week the Senate Committee 
on Inter-Oceanic Canals voted in fa- 
vor of constructing a sea-level canal, 
in consequence of which Senator Kit- 
tredge of South Dakota, from the 
committee; reported favorably a bill 
providing for such canal across the 
Isthmus of Panama. 


According to a_= decision of the 
United States Supreme Court, Senator 
Burton, of Kansas, charged with ac- 
cepting fees to practice before the 
Departments at Washington—selling 
his Senatorial influence—will have to 
serve six months in jail, pay a fine 
of $2,500, and be forever debarred 
from holding an office under the Gov- 
ernment. 

* * &* 


Farmers’ Institute Trains. 


South Carolina will join in with 
the several States which have run 
Farmers’ Institute trains over the 
railroads within their borders. Prof. 
J. N. Harper, Director of the South 
Carolina Agricultural College, is ar- 
ranging for these Institutes on 
wheels, which will be conducted dur- 
ing the summer. A car has been fit- 
ted up by the Southern Railway for 
this purpose. In addition to crop 
exhibits, the latest and most im- 
proved methods for handling milk 
will be shown, including cream sepa- 
rators and other kinds of machinery. 


* *& &* 
Virginia’s Efforts to Get Immigration. 


Mr. George W. Koiner, Commis- 
sioner of Agriculture, leaves to-day 
for his trip to Europe in the interest 
of the immigration. Mr. Koiner goes 
with the hearty approval and best 
wishes of Governor Swanson and oth- 
er State officials and of the people at 
large. The plan which has been de- 
vised is the practical plan, and we 
believe that it will bring practical re- 
sults. Mr. Koiner will see the im- 
migrants face to face; will judge for 
himself whether or not they are 
proper persons to be sent to Virginia 
and will give them such information 
as they may desire. He will deal 
frankly with them and will not in- 
spire them with false hopes. He will 
not send undesirable immigrants of 
any nation, and he will be careful 
not to send those who will be dis- 
satisfied when they arrive. His op- 
erations will be in Northern Europe, 
principally among the English, Irish 
and Scotch and the Scandinavians. 





Affairs. 


He says that there is a demand in 
Virginia to-day for 2,000 farm la- 
borers of the right sort, and he wil! 
have the right sort or none. It is 
his purpose to send men and women 
of charaeter, those who are able and 
willing to work, and who will be con- 
scientious in their work; those who 
can be trusted to do any work as- 
signed without having to be watched; 
those who will have appreciation of 
a moral obligation. He will bill the 
immigrants direct to Richmond, and 
‘when they arrive here they will be 
met by officials of the Department 
of Agriculture, assigned to temporary 
quarters in the city and finally as- 
signed to permanent posiitions on the 
farm. , 
Citizens who desire to employ any 
of these laborers should file their ap- 
plications at once with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and should state 
clearly and precisely just what they 
want, single or married men, what 
wages they are willing to pay, what 
sort of quarters will be provided. 
how long a term of service the immi- 
grants may expect, and all other nec- 
essary information. It is to be hoped 
that in all such letters the writer 
will be entirely frank. In that way 
misunderstanding will be avoided. 
Mr. Koiner will be absent for sev- 
eral months, but in the nature of the 
case he cannot send shiploads of im- 
migrants at once. There will be all 
sorts of difficulties in his way, and 
he must have time to make his se- 
lections. But there are many labor- 
ers in the section to be visited by him 
who are desirous of finding employ- 
ment in America, and there is every 
promise that a large supply will 
eventually be obtained. It is believed, 
too, that every squad of immigrants 
arriving, if they find conditions satis- 
factory, will write to their friends at 
home and induce others to come. The 
immigrants themselves, if they are 
pleased, will be our best agents.— 
Richmond Times-Dispatch. 


* * *& 
Chandler Responsible. 


It may be thought that the Presi- 
dent would have shown greater wis- 
dom if he had refused to receive Mr. 
Chandler; yet to refuse to confer with 
a supposed delegate of Mr. Tillman 
would have been counted a discourt- 
esy, and would have added to the ire 
of the already too irate Senator. Such 
an interpretative office as Mr. Chand- 
ler assumed requires the greatest 
tact, qualities for which Mr. Chandler 
has never been celebrated. It is clear 
that, whatever he was in intention, he 
was in fact not a reconciler but a 
mischief-maker. That in his report 
of conversations he misremembered, 
misunderstood, and misreported is 
quite evident, and this is not at all 
strange; such is ordinarily the fate 
of such diplomatists.—New York Out- 
look. : 


* * 
Fertilizer Trust is Indicted. 
Nashville, Tenn., May 25.—The 


Federal grand jury which has been 
investigating the alleged fertilizer 
trust to-day rendered indictments 
against about eighty persons. 

The six counts in the indictment 
are in a double series of three each. 
They first charge the defendants with 
engaging in a conspiracy; the second 
counts charge the defendants with 
the conspiracy; and the third with 
conspiring under Section 5440, Re- 
vised Statutes, to commit the offense 
of engaging in a combination as de- 
fined by the Sherman law. 

The punishment under. Section 
5440 is two years in prison and a 
$10,000 fine. The third count is new 


¢ 


in form and procedure. It charges 
the committing of an offense against 
the United States by engaging in a 
combination in restraint of trade, as 
defined and prohibited by the Sher- 
man Act. 

The style of the case on the docket 
indictment is United States vs. Vir- 
ginia-Carolina Chemical Company et 
al., and the indictment is described 
as “indictment for violating Act of 
Congress approved July 2, 1890, and 
entitled ‘An act to. protect trade 
and commerce against unlawful re- 
straints and monopolies,’ and Section 
5440 Revised Statutes United States.”’ 


* * 


The Free Seed Humbug Still Lives. 


Reference has been made to the 
passage of the appropriation by the 
House of Congress for the free seed 
humbug. The Senate also retains the 
free seed item, which is not a cause 
for surprise. But the Senate Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, realizing that the 
seed item is a humbug, makes this 
lame apology for it: 

“Tt may be stated that a decided 
majority of the confmittee expressed 
themselves informally as opposed to 
the distribution of common seeds, as 
authorized by law for many years, 
but deemed it inadvisable at this ses- 
sion to recommend a change, believ- 





ing that such could not now secure 
the desired result, but trust at the 
next session a liberal appropriation 
for the distribution of rare and valu- 
able seeds may take the place of the 
present very objectionable system.” 





To Hustling Young Men! 


There is an opportunity for several young 
country men to secure employment ina new 
enterprise that is to be established in Anson 
County, N. C., within the next two years. 
They must have a good English education 
and must be especially expertin mathemati- 
cal questions, strictly sober, industrious, wil- 
ling to work fifteen hoursa day if necessary 
to accomplish a purpose. They must be more 
than twenty-five years of age. A guarantee 
of five years contract will be given. Write, 
giving reference and stating salary wanted to 
John W. Gulledge, Wadesboro, N. C. 





SHOO-FL ANIMALS’ 


FRIEND 

Kills every fly it strikes. Keeps the rest off cows in 
pasture longer than any imitation. Absolutely harmless to 
man or beast. Cures all sores. Used by same dairymen 
since 1885. Kills lice and mites, If dealer offers sub- §} 
stitute, send us #1 for Improved 3-tube Sprayerandenough FF} 
SHOO-FLY to protect zoocows. #1 returned if cows not § 
protected. Name express office. Freebooklet. 
Shoo-Fly Mfg. Co., Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia 





EDITOR knows from experience SHOO-F LY is O. K, 
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~ BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








PURE DUROC JERSEY SWINE. 


If you want something nice in a beautiful 
cherry red pig, standard bred, male or 
female, of the highest class and most fashion- 
ably bred, enclose stamp for catalogue and 





prices to B. A. WHITAKER & CO., 
Bell Buckle, Tenn. 
FOR SALE! 
REGISTERED TAMWORTH BOAR, 


SCRIBNER IX.—No. 1211 American Tam- 
worth Swine Association. Bred by W. L. 
Scribner, Schoharie, N.Y. Farrowed August 
8, 1902. An excellent hog, docile, no bad qual- 
ities, good sire, fine size. Registry certificate 
furnished. Address R. WALTER TOWNSEND, 
Raynham, Robeson Co., N. C. 


RELIABLE POULTRY FARM, 


| DILLSBORO, N. C., 


Breeders of the ‘‘MOST RELIABLE 
STRAINS” S. C. White Leghorns, S. 
C. Brown Leghorns, White and Bar- 
‘red Plymouth Rocks, S. C. Black | 
Minorcas, White Wyandottes. 

25 yards of pure Pit Games. 


Not the cheapest, but the ‘‘MOST 
RELIABLE.”’ 
_ Eggs for sitting our specialty this 
season. 




















SWIFT CREEK 
Stock and Dairy 
Farm, 


has for sale a large 
number of young 
Registered A. J. C. 
C, Jersey Bulls and 
NS Heifers. None bet- 
ter bred, combining the best and most noted 
up-to-date blood in this country. Also Poland 
China Pigs. All at “live and let live” prices. 


T. P. Braswell, 
Battieboro NWN = 


Great Poland China Herd bred for 
size, bone, and quality. Young stock for 
sale atali times. Pedigree goes with ship- 
ment. Pricesin reach ofall. Writeme. E. 
——— BRUSH CREEK, TENN., R. R. 

















OAKWOOD FARM. 


Jersey Cattle 
—— AND 


Berkshire Hogs. 


BULLS IN USE: 











Biltmore’s Torment, No. 60761; Sultan 
of Biltmore, No, 66800. In order to make 
room for spring calves will make special 
prices on bull calves from five to ten 
months old. All stock shipped guaran- 
teed to give entire satisfaction. 


R. L. SHUFORD, 








Newton, N. C. 








BARGAINS IN BERKSHIRE SOWS in 
farrow and pigs. Yorkshire service boar and 
pigs from Imported parents. J. E. COUL- 
TER, Connelly’s Springs, N. C. 





LOOK—Eight Berkshire Pigs for sale, from 
4 are dollars each. R. 1, Box 23, Cedar Grove, 





EGGS FOR HATCHING from B. P. Rocks, 
Buff Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, C. I. 
Games. Eggs $1.25 per setting of 13, or $2.00 
per 26. 


P. H. POINDEXTER, Donnaha, N. C. 


FIFTEEN B. P. ROCK EGGS from our 
tip-top breeders for one dollar. URAHA 
POULTRY FARM, Rich Square, N. C. 








SHEEP WANTED—Give full description. 
Send sample of wool. T. L. OVERMAN, 
R. F. D. 1, E. City, N.C. 


Shropshire Sheep and Angus Cattle 


FOR SALE BY 


J. G MURRAY, 


BRIDGEPORT, COCKE COUNTY, TENN: 








THE SWIFT CREEK 


STOCK FARM 


Has on hand and must be sold, Young Jersey 
Bulls and Heifers. Also Poland China and 
Berkshire Pigs. None better bred. 


T. PP. BRASWELL, 
Battleboro, ~ ~ - North Carolina. 








FORSALE — 


Registered Berkshire Boars 
Sows from Prize Winners. 


PURE BRED 


White Wyandottes, White Plymouth 
Rocks, R. I. Reds, Pekin Ducks, 
Egg Settings and Stock. 





and 








PINEHURST GENERAL OFEICE, 
Pinehurst, North Carolina. 














EGGS FOR HATCHING 

Rhode Island Reds, Rose and Single Comb. 

Prize Stock. Hardy and Prolific. No breed 

of fowls excel them as layers and general 

utility. Circular free. Eggs per 15 $2.00, Prize 
ens $3.00. WEST DURHAM POULTRY 
ARM, West Durham, N. C. 


BERKSHIRES | 


We have pigs from 
the best of register- 
stock for sale at 
bargains. ..., 


Cottage Grove Farm 


= Greensboro, N.C 
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PRACTICAL POULTRY TALKS. 





LXI.—A Practical Illustration of How Good Stock Pays. 


Messrs. Editors: If any one inter- 
ested in poultry supposes that there 
is nothing in a breed, he can soon de- 
termine for himself the difference be- 
tween worthless and valuable birds 
by an experiment which will cost but 
little. 

It wil cost nearly the same to feed 
any kind of fowls. It is admitted 
that some flocks eat more than oth- 
ers, but the most worthless hens may 
be the heaviest feeders. The value 
of the breed is in the product; that 
is, the» best breed is the one that 
gives the largest product in the short- 
est space of time and at the least 
cost. The best breed for one man 
may not be the best breed for an- 
other, however, as conditions, mar- 
ket and labor required must be con- 
sidered. 


Do Your Fowls Weigh Four Pounds 
or Five? 


The common fowls of the country 
do not average four pounds per fowl. 
If one can add only a pound more 
to the weight of each bird it makes 
an enormous difference on a large 
flock. This pound may be gained 
rapidly on waste foods. A flock of 
fifty hens weigh two hundred pounds, 
and by improvement, with the use 
of pure-bred males, another pound is 
gained. This means a total weight 
of three hundred pounds, and a clean 
gain of one hundred pounds. 

And there is yet another gain. 
Choice birds will bring one or two 
cents more per pound. If a four 
pound hen sells for fourteen cents pei 
pound, and a five pound hen at the 
same price, the gain is fourteen cents 
per hen, but if the five pound hen is 
extra nice she will bring a cent or 
two over the market price. Then 
the use of a pure-bred male should 
increase the value of the hens fully 
50 per cent in one year. 


Loss in Using Scrub Stock. 


So far the calculation is based on 
the grading up of a flock of common 
birds. If the pure-bred fowls are 
used exclusively there will be a still 
larger gain. There will also be an 
increase in the number of eggs and 
greater uniformity will be attained 
in color, characteristics and size. The 
farmer who keeps’ only common 
hens, or scrub stock, simply stands 
in his own light; he can have no 
uniformity, can depend on no im- 
provement, and gain little by breed- 
ing them, reduces prices of the prod- 
ucts and deprives himself of a profit 
which he can easily secure if he 
will. 

* * * 
Look After Young Fowls Carefully 
Until Full Feathered. 


Until young chickens, turkeys, 
geese and ducks are fully feathered 
they are more or less liable to cold 
rains or sudden changes. During the 
period of feathering, they are also 
weakened in proportion to the rapid- 
ity of the growth of feathers. Their 
bodies are now protected until well 
covered with sufficient feathers to re- 
tain warmth and shed water. 

A gosling or duckling, if allowed 
on a pond of cold water while its 


body is covered with down, instead of. 


feathers, at any season of the year, 
would soon perish with cold, but af- 
ter feathers take the place of down, 
they can endure more cold and hard- 
ships. 

Young poultry that are tender 
when very young, such as turkeys 
and hamburgs, are sooner weakened 
by lice and rapid growth of feathers 
than some other’ kinds, but after 
passing through this danger period, 
they are hardier than those that 
feather more slowly. 





In raising young poultry, there- 
fore, give them careful attention un- 
til they are fully feathered. Some 
may require but a short time, and 
others longer, but after they are 


feathered they will need only such| 


care as would be required for adults, 
and will often thrive better if then 
compelled to scratch and work for al! 
they receive. “UNCLE JO.”’ 
Mecklenburg Co., N. C. 





Peanut Growers Organizing. 


Messrs. Editors: At a meeting 
held by the peanut farmers of the 
vicinity of Severn, Northampton Co., 
N. C., the 12th instant for the pur- 
pose of organizing a Local Union of 
the American Society of Equity in 
the interest of the peanut growers 
of Northampton County, on motion, 
Mr. J. H. Stephenson was made tem- 
porary chairman and K. R. Maddrey 
secretary. The constitution and by- 
laws of the Society of Equity of 
North America were read and adopt- 
ed. The meeting then proceeded to 
a permanent organization by electing 
Officers, etc. Mr. J. H. Stephenson, 
of Pendleton was elected President; 
Mr. W..H. Howell, of Severn, Vice- 
President; K. R. Maddrey, of Pendle- 
ton, Secretary, and Mr. J. H. S. Britt, 
of Severn, Treasurer. The names of 
those present were enrolled and the 
initiatory fees paid. This Society 
will meet every first and third Satur- 
day evenings at 4 o’clock. 

Allfarmersarerespectfully request- 
ed to join and to take part in the 
Society which has for its object and 
its aims to secure equity and fair 
dealing in all the business relations 
of human life, and its objects are 
fully set forth in the articles of in- 
corporation, the ehief of which is to 
secure equitable and profitable prices 
for all products of the farm, garden, 
orchard, live stock, dairy products, 
poultry, ete. : 

The farmers and peanut growers 
of this vicinity, realizing the great 
and urgent necessity of organization, 
are determined to do something for 
their mutual benefit. Other classes 
are organized, and why not the pea- 
nut farmersas wellas the buyers? The 
prices of peanuts after they leave 
the farmer are the very same as they 
were a year ago when the farmer was 
getting from three to four cents per 
pound. 

The cleaners or factory men will 
not bid against each other as they 
once did. 

Why? 

They have mutually agreed upon 
one price and the farmer must come 
together in organization and do 
something for himself. 

K. R. MADDREY, 
Secretary Severn Local Union. 
Northampton Co., N. C. 








A Perfect Complexion 


isso often spoiled by pimples and facial 
eruptions. ot necessary either. Read this: 

‘*Please forward 81x boxes of TetterineC. O. 
D. I think it strange that it is not sold here 
in New England, as it is the best cure for 
eczema, ringworm and all eruptions of the 
witg ever saw. P.O. Hanlon, Providence, 

Ask your ogy for a box of fragrant 
Tetterine. If he hasn’t it in stock, send 50 
cents for one box to J. T. SHUPTRINE, 
Savannah, Ga. 


CANDIDATE FOR SOLICITOR. 


To the Voters of the Sixth Judicial District: 

I desire to call your attention to the fact 
that lam a candidate for renomination to 
the office of Solicitor of this District. subject 
to the action of the Democratic District judi- 
cial Convention. During my term of office 
I have endeavored faithfully and impartial- 
ly to execute the duties incumbent upon me 
and in asking the nomination for a second 
term, at the hands of my party, I rely upon 
the record made by me in the performance 
of these duties. 

Very eros 
ARMISTEAD JONES. 
March 16, 1906. 








BREEDERS’ 


DIRECTORY 








FOR SALE 


mee: SAY samo 


Occoneechee. 
Bg ee 


Fine Milk Cows, Fine 
Poland China Pigs, Fine 
Berkshire 











Pigs, Fine 





Tamworth Pigs. 





Eggs for hatching 





all the 


strains of Chickens. 


popular 





Pekin "Ducks and 


and 





Bronze Turkeys 
White Holland Turkeys, 


also ‘Belgian Hares. 











=== ADDRESS == 


Occoneechee Farm, 


DURHAM, N. C. 





NOW, 


Is the time to book your orders for early 
Spring delivery for Eggs, for hatching. 
S. C. White and Brown Leghorns, White 
Wyandotts, B. P. Rocks, Houndans, 
Black Minorcas, Light Brahmas, and C. I. 
Games, 


EGGS, $1.50 FOR SETTING*OF 15. 


Large Pekin Duck Eggs, $1.25 for 13. 
Send for folder, its free. 


NEVIN POULTRY YARDS, 
R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTH DOWN SHEEP 
AND ESSEX PIGS. 


I have a fine lot of Ram Lambs ready for 
shipment in June and July, also a few Essex 
Pigs for June and July delivery. 


LL. G. JONES, 
Tobaccoville, - - - North Carolina. 


Greensboro Nurseries. 


FRUIT, SHADE, AND ORNAMENTAL 
TREES, VINES, AND PLANTS. 


BREEDERS OF HIGH GRADE 


JERSEY CATTLE, POLAND CHINA 
AND MAMMOTH BLACK:HOGS. 


Se ak 2 


Greensboro, North Carolina. 


BERKSHIRE PIGS AND COLLIE DOGS 


$10 to $25 each. All out of pedigreed stock 

and best individuals. Our Brown Leghorn, 

Barred Rocks and new breed The Atlantas, 

the famous laying hens. Eggs from either 

breed at $2.00 for 15 or $8.00 for 30; $5.00 for 100 

— — 20. 
rite 











PHIL 8. WADE & CO. 
Cornelia, Ga. 





RED POLLED CATTLE, 


Best for Milk, Butter and Beef. Smooth 
blocky, andvery handsome. The most use- 
ful of all breeds. Five very fine young Bulls. 
Some Heifers and Cows for sale. Also ma- 
ture Bull. 

POLAND CHINA HOGS.—The sires of our 
Boars and Sows are the Boye prize-win- 
ners of the breed, and sold for from §2,600 to 
$7,000 each. A pair of Pigs of this breeding for 
;in the West they would cost you from $40 


** ARROWHEAD STOCK KARM 
Sam’L B. Woops, Charlottesville, Va. 
Proprietor 





Gyphers Incubators, Brooders 
and Poultry Supplies. 


ORDERS TAKEN AT MANUFACTURERS PRICES 


Send me your orders and save the freight 
from Buffalo. 

Also breeders of Barred and Buff Plymouth 
Rocks, Buff Orpingtons and White Wyan- 
dottes. Eggs from prize or $3.00 per 
setting. Other good matings $1.60. 


James N. Jeffrey, 
Box 362, Raleigh, N. C. 
Agent for Cyphers Incubator Company. 


Bé6s! Bees! 


Beekeepers, my booklet, copyrighted 
1904, will teach you how to fit up empty 
bee-hives so as to attract and catch your 
own swarms, also all runaway swarms in 
the neighborhood. Price $1.00. Ad- 
dress T. W. Bryan, Ficklin, Ill. 

‘‘We endorse Mr. Bryan’s method of 
attracting and catching and handling 
bees.’’—Chas. Temple, Postmaster, Alvin 
Jones, Merchant, D. C. Dearduff, Fick- 
lin, Illinois. 











IF YOU WANT THE BEST REGISTERED 


Standard Bred Horses, Jersey 
Cattle, Black Essex Hogs, 
Scotch Collie Dogs 


Or B. P. Rocks, S. L. Wyandottes, 8S. C. 
Brown Leghorn, Buff and Partridge Cochin 
Bantams—and Eggs in Season, address, 


OPEN VIEW FARMS, 


ROBT. L. ABERNETHY, Prop., 
MouUNT HOLLY, - - - NORTH CAROLINA. 








BARRED KOOKS! 


Beautifully barred, fine size, heavy layers. 
No other breed on four hundred acré farm. 
New blood annualy. Eggs 75c por setting of = 
$4 _ hundred—delivered F. O. B. in Bedfor 
City, Va. 


MRS. WM. P. BURKS, 
Route No.1, - -«- «+ #£3Bedford City, Va- 


27 BERKSHIRE PIGS 


44% Months Old. Look as if 644. 


From Registered and Imported Stock. 
SOLD ON ABSOLUTE GUARANTEE. 
Head Boar is Lightfoot’s Hightide 79468 bred 
by J. A. Fricker, Burton Mere, England. If 

you want the best, address, 
Cc. A. WILLIAMS, 
RINGWOOD, - = = = = NORTH CAROLINA 


Sunny Home Farm 


Headquarters in the South for best 
strains of Aberdeen Angus Cattle. 
Young Bulls as good as the best. Write, 








A. L. FRENCH, Prop. 
R. F. D. 2, Byrdville, Va. 


Farm and Station, Fitzgerald, N. C. 





RONZE TURKEYS, Mammoth. 
UFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS. 
UFF WYANDOTTES. 

— TOULOUSE GEESE. 

SZ WHITE TURKEYS. 

WHITE GUINEAS. 
PURPLE QUINEAS. Very Rare. 
Have the only flock of the South. 
Mention this paper when writing. 


J. ©. FOWKE, 
BALDOCK, BARNWELL CO., 8. ©. 


; ERKSHIRE SWINE, Imported Strains, 








Do You Wish to Sell 


improved Stock, Poultry, Eggs, Farm 
Seeds, Fruit Trees, Farm achinery, 
Farm Implements, or General Farm 
and Household Supplies? ~ 


You Zan Find Buyers 


Among our 50,000 readers—the most 
rosperous and progressive farmer 
‘olk in North Carolina and adjoin- 
ing States—if you will only 


Advertise In The Progressive Farmer. 


Write for Rates To-day. 
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[roo FOR) 


THOUGHT 


In Piano Values. 


If a firm manufacturing and re- 
tailing its own pianos makes one 
under a certain name and claims 
that it is worth from $600.00 to 
$700.00, and makes a second one 
under another name they sell for 
$300.c0, and in competition take 
$200.00 on terms of $5.00 cash and 
$5.00 per month, there is a—? 

You will be wise not to even in- 
vestigate, but skip all risks, and 
write ; 


GHAS. M. STIEFF, 


Manufacturer of the Piano 
With the Sweet Tone. 


SOUTHERN WAREROOM, 
5 WEST TRADE STREET, 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 














6. H. WILMOTH, MGR. 


Mention this paper when you write. 











. 


All stock guaran- 


teed disease free—true 

te mame—pure bred and 

heavy crop producers. Full 
value forevery dollar sent us. No 
agent's commission. Write for price 

list. We save you money. 

HART PIONEER NURSERIES 

Established 1865. Fort Scott, Kan, 








RALEIGH 
MARBLE 
WORKS 


COOPER BROS., PROPS. 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


MONUMENTS 
IRON FENCE. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 
We Pay the Freight. 
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A 
Young Man 


Train for Business 
ere’s room and a good sal 
the banks and big beeline vent 
for young men with a good sound 
business training anda whole lot of 
energy and ambition. If you are 
ambitious we will furnish you with 
a commercial training that will 
lace you ina position tosuccessful- 
y cope with the problems of the 
busy business world. Write our 
nearest add-ess for a copy of our 
catalogue—its free. 

MASSEY 
BUSINESS COLLEGES. 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. Houston. TEX. 
MONTGOMERY, ALA. RICHMOND, Va. 
CoLuMBUS. GA. JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 

















When writing advertisers, please 
mention this paper. 


-the key to the cotton situaiton in 


product, and are owned by the far- 


THE FARMERS’ UNION. 


State Organizer Colwick Writes in 
Defence of the Organization. 


Messrs. Editors: Your editorial 
on ‘‘Why Farmers’ Co-Operative En- 
terprises Fail,’ is certainly timely 
and full of good advice and should 
be considered in co-operative enter- 
prises of any kind. Co-operation 
must be practical and theory must 
dovetail with the practical in order 
to make a success. 

The co-operative efforts of work- 
ers and producers in England have 
worked up from a beginning of $70 
until they handle over $250,000,000 
worth of goods per annum and have 
reduced the cost of distribution from 
33% per cent to 6 per cent. Business 
of anv kind must be studied if suc- 
cess is to be expected, and a thor- 
ough preparation on business lines 
and graft eliminated (such as per- 
sonal interests of individuals, friends 
or pets who want a job). 

First consider the interest of the 
company or enterprise, and who will 
serve its interests best and to the 
most advantage. Do not get the idea 
that it is easy and a snap, and that 
it does not need close attention, 
study, and business principles ap- 
plied thoroughly and practically to 
make it a success. 

The tobacco growers, peanut grow- 
ers, wheat growers, potato growers, 
truck growers, and_ several other 
kinds of growers, seem to have over- 
looked the old lesson of the seven 
sticks. We do not think the cotton 
growers object to help or co-operate 
with the tobacco growers or potato 
growers, or truck growers, or other 
growers, and all of the different 
growers ought to realize that it is 
better to co-operate and work to- 
gether in one organization so the to- 
bacco warehouse, the cotton ware- 
house, and clearinghouse of other 
kinds of products of other growers 
can all be worked together for the 
betterment of all instead of dividing 
up into several little squads to be 
whipped into line, one at the time, by 
the speculators and trusts. 

Why not stand together, use the 
same organization, the same-head- 
quarters, and clearinghouse to sell 
the products of the farmers—wheth- 
er cotton, corn, tobacco, peanuts, po- 
tatoes, truck, or part of each? It 
will be more economical, systematic, 
and business-like, as it eliminates 
waste and extra work and expense 
that can not otherwise be avoided. 


The letter of S. B. Pool in May 8rd 
Progressive Farmer shows the right 
principle; though we must not lose 
sight of the fact that the old record 
of the Alliance cannot be eliminated, 
and wherefore many of our good and 
intelligent farmers will not join it, 
and we ought not arouse the old 
animosities of the past and make it 
harder to organize on that account. 

Consider the Farmers’ Educational 
and Co-operative Union as it holds 


the Southwest, and has only farmers 
as officers, and no speculators, man- 
ufacturers, bankers, lawyers, or mer- 
chants are in it, and they are build- 
ing warehouses, elevators, and -clear- 
inghouses to help secure reasonable 
prices for their products, whether it 
is cotton, corn, wheat, hay, or other 


mers. 


Now, tobacco and cotton farmers, 
do you think that you can afford to 
run separate’ establishments when 
you can run one at half the cost to 
each of you, and when one will serve 
you both as well, or better, than 
separate establishments? Ask your- 
selves which is the most business- 
like, economical and _ practical sys- 
tem; which will be most likely to suc- 
ceed, and be the most profitable. 
Have you read of the Farmers’ 
Union, its Principles and Purposes; 


and if not, why not? When you hear 
it being criticised look and see how 
the same criticism will apply to the 
spinners’, merchants’, cotton-buyers’, 
lawyers’, manufacturers’, and bank- 
ers’ organizations, and see the critic 


tions, and not expect you to see the 
deception. Why should you not use 
the same principles in your or- 
ganization that is being used 
in the other classes, and has 
proved beneficial to them? Or do 
you confess yourselves to be a lower 
class not entitled to such rights and 
dependent on others to look after 
your interest and protect you? 
We will take pleasure in furnish- 
ing information to farmers in this 
State who are interested in the Far- 
mers’ Union, and wish to get or- 
ganizers in different counties, so as 
to have a State organization as soon 
as possible. 
S. H. COLWICK, 
State Organizer, Shelby, N. C. 





R. F. D. ROUTES. 


Helpful Hints in Behalf of the Boys 
Who Faithfully Carry Your Mail 
Each Day. “. 


The following bits of advice are 
gathered from exchanges and are 
printed to aid rural route carriers: 

You will be doing your carriers a 
great favor if you stamp your mail 
before putting same in box or use 
government stamped envelopes with 
return upon left-hand corner. This 
will guarantee delivery or return of 
letter. If you should not happen to 
have stamps or stamped. envelopes, 
wrap amount up ina paper. Remem- 
ber that in cold weather, if the mon- 
ey is put in the box loose the car- 
rier has to get off his gloves or mit- 
tens to get hold of these loose pen- 
nies. 

Always stamp upon the upper 
right-hand corner. 

When addressing a letter to one 
who is not a regular patron’ of a 
rural route postoffice, you should 
mark on the envelope_in whose care 
the letter or package should go. 

In addressing your letter do not 
write above the middle of the envel- 
ope as the address may be partially 
blurred by being struck with the 
post-marking stamp. 

In regard to boxes, help your car- 
rier by having a good one in a good, 
easy place to drive up to, and always 
have your mail ready. 

If you have visitors who are ex- 
pecting mail you should give the car- 
rier their names. 

Any mail matter deposited in box 
is subject to ordinary postage rates. 

Package should be well wrapped 
and securely tied, and all valuable 
letters and packages should be reg- 
istered. 

The mail boxes are protected by 
the government. Any one tampering 
with them not interested should be 
reported at once to your postmaster. 

Don’t let your neighbor hitch his 
horse to your mail-box post, so that 
the carrier has to get out of his 
wagon to put mail in. 

Don’t forget to clean snow-drifts 
from your box. 

Don’t let your mail-box post lean 
half-way over. 

Don’t set your box in your picket 
fence. If you do, don’t blame the 
carrier if he hubs your fence and 
tears off a dozen or more pickets. 
Don’t put letters in box and forget 
to raise flag. 

Don’t forget that the flag means 
much to carriers in the way of sav- 
ing time. 

Don’t forget to nail your box on 
the post when your neighbor’s cow 
rubs it off. 

Don’t forget to haul a few loads 
of gravel and put around your box, 
so that the carrier can get to your 
box without miring down. 

Don’t be afraid to meet your car- 


hit himself, and these other organiza-7f 


rier a half mile and get your mail 
while the roads are bad (especially 
where he has to retrace). He will 
more than repay you when you get 
busy with your crop. 














VERMIFUGE 


is the same good, old-fashioned 
medicine that has saved the 
> lives of little children for the 
past 60 years. It is a medicine» 
made to cure. It has never 
been known to fail. If your 
child is sick get a bottle of 


FREY’S VERMIFUGE 
A FINE TONIC FOR CHILDREN 


Do not take a substitute. If 
our druggist does not keep 
it, send twenty-five cents in 


stamps to 
ke Ss. FREY 


Baltimore, Md. 
and a bottle will be mailed you. 

















RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, 


University College of Medicine, 

Founded by Dr. Hunter McGuire. First-class 
in standard, requirements and clinical facilities. 
Prospective students should see the catalogue. 


$50 COLUMBIA KING 








Factory SNARE] So Day 
acto , {| 
to Fase \V/ IW Free Trial 







CUTIE 


AS 


[HIS handsome new model is the crowning 

product of our quarter-century’s experi- 
ence in the manufacture of vehicles—it is a 
rig which you and she can be proud to ride 
in—one that will make you the envy of the 
country ’round. 

We sell Columbia Vehicles and harness di- 
rect to you, charging only the manufacturer’s 
small profit, allowing you a month’s free use 
after the buggy reaches you. Every vehicle 
is covered by a two years ironclad guarantee. 

The COLUMBIA KING has Bradley shaft 
couplers, finest open-head springs, long dist- 
ance axles; longitudinal spring, high-grade, 
padésd dash, and many other of the latest 
Simprovements. We practically build a $75 
buggy to your order fur $50—any style springs, 
painting, trimming, top, wheels, body, &c. 

Big and handsome new catalog fully de- 
scribing our entire line, mailed free, Write 


at once. 
806 Vandalia Ave. 


Columbia Mfg. & Supply Co.” cincinnati, 0. 


ALONG 
The Southern Railway, 


SECTIONS FAVORABLE TO THE 
LOCATION OF FARMERS. 



















































The farmer who is not satisfied 
with the prices he is obtaining for 
his products; who desires an agree- 
able change of climate, or who is 
anxious to obtain a home at low cost, 
should buy: a farm in the vicinity 
of some busy manufacturing centre 
of the South, where farming prod- 
ucts are the highest, the prices of 
land the lowest, and climate and sur- 
roundings the most agreeable. 





For printed matter giving 
full particulars, write ... 


M. V. Richards, 


Land and Industrial Agent 
Southern Railway, Wash- 
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YOUNG PEOPLE 


AN OLD TIME MELODY. 








VII.—Nelly Was a Lady. 


Down on de Mississippi floating, 
Long time I trabble on de way, 
All night de cotton-wood a-toting, 
Sing for my true-lub all de day. 


Chorus: 


Nelly was a lady, last night she died, 
Toll de bell for lubly Nell, 
My dark Virginny bride. 


Now I’m unhappy, and I’m weeping, 

Can’t tote de cotton-wood no more; 

Last night, while Nelly was a-sleep- 
ing, 

Death came a-knockin’ at de door. 


When I saw my Nelly in de morning, 

Smile till she open’d up her eyes, 

Seem’d like de light ob day a-dawn- 
ing, 

Jist ’fore de sun begin to rise. 


Close by de margin ob de water, 
Whar de lone weeping willow grows, 
Dar lib’d Virginny’s lubly daughter; 
Dar she in death may find repose. 


Down in de meadow, ’mong de clober., 
Walk wid my Nelly by my side; 
Now all dem happy days am ober; 
Farewell, my dark Virginny bride. 





A FABLE FROM AESOP. 


VII.—The Swallow and Other Birds. 





A Farmer, sowing his fields with 
flax, was observed by a Swallow, 
who, like the rest of her tribe, had 
traveled a good deal, and was very 
clever. Among other things, she 
knew that of this same flax, when it 
grew up, nets and snares would be 
made to entrap her little friends, the 
birds of the country; hence she earn- 
estly besought them to help her -in 
picking up and eating the hateful 
seed before it had time to spring 
from the ground. Food of a much 
nicer kind was, however, then so 
plentiful, and it was so pleasant to 
fly about and sing, thinking of noth- 
ing, that they paid no attention to 
her entreaties. By and by the blades 
of the flax appeared above the 
ground; and the anxiety of the Swal- 
low was renewed. “It is not yet too’ 
late,’ said she: ‘“‘pull it all up, blade 
by blade, and you may then escape 
the fate which is otherwise in store 
for you. You cannot, like me, fly 
to other countries when danger 
threatens you here.”’ The little birds, 
however, still took no notice of the 
Swallow, except to consider her a 
very troublesome person, whom silly 
fears had set beside herself. In the 
course of time the flax grew, ripened, 
and was gathered, spun, and made 
up into nets, as the Swallow had fore- 
told. Many a little bird thought, in 
dying, of the Swallow they held to be 
so crazy. The swallow, in despair at 
their thoughtless behaviour, has since 
preferred the society of men to that 
of her former companions. 





The History of the Fisherman and 
the Genie. 


There was once a poor fisherman, 
casting his net by the shore of the 
sea. Four times he cast: the first time 
he drew forth the carcass of an ass: 
the second time a jar filled with mud: 
the third broken pots and jars: and 
the fourth time, having prayed to 
Allah, he drew forth a jar of copper, 
sealed with lead bearing the stamp 
of Solomon the King. He rejoiced at 
this, for he could take the jar to the 
markets and sell it for gold. So he 
set the jar on the sand and picked 
out the lead with his knife to see 
what it contained. But nothing came 
out but black smoke, which rose slow- 


over the heavens: at which he was 
greatly astonished. After a while the 
smoke collected together and became 
a gigantic genie. The genie told the 
terrified fisherman that he must die, 
for while in the jar he had made a 
vow that whosoever liberated him 
must perish. The fisherman in vain 
implored him to spare his life: finally 
he conjured the genie by the great 
name of Solomon to answer him one 
question. Upon hearing the great 
name, the genie trembled, and re- 
plied, ‘‘Ask, and be brief.’’ Then the 
fisherman said: ‘‘How wast thou in 
this bottle? It will not contain thy 
hand or thy foot: how can it then 
contain thy whole body? I will never 
believe thee until I see thee in it.” 
Upon hearing this the genie shook 
and again became smoke, and slow- 
ly entered the jar. When-he was all 
in, the fisherman quickly seized the 
lead stopper and made the genie a 
prisoner, and all his cunning could 
avail nothing against the great seal 
of Solomon. Threatening to throw 
the jar back into the sea, the fisher- 
man made the genie swear by the 
Most Great Name of God that if set 
free again he would do no harm, but 
instead would give him great riches. 
Thereupon the fisherman took the 
stopper from the jar, and the genie, 
soaring into the air as before, said: 
“Follow me.” They walked on until 
they came to a lake in a desert be- 
tween the mountains. Here the fish- 
erman was ordered to cast his net, 
and he did so, and drew fourth four 
enchanted fish. These he took to the 
Sultan and in consequence was made 
a great and rich man.—dArabian 
Nights Entertainment. 





In Search of a Collar. 


Among the prominent men of 
New England there was none, per- 
haps, who wore a larger collar than 
Tom Reed. One hot day in the sum- 
mer of 1901 Reed was in Ports- 
mouth and, having to wait for a 
train, decided to make an  im- 
promptu toilette, changing his col- 
lar, ete. ‘Sv he hied himself to the 
nearest haberdasher’s and began -a 
general survey of the collar display 
in the store. 

“Waited on, sir?’’ queried one of 
the clerks. 

“Not yet,’’ responded Reed, and 
then added, ‘‘I would like a collar.”’ 

“What size?” piped the clerk. 

‘Size twenty,’’ answered Reed. 

‘We don’t keep collars so large, 
but I think you may be accomino- 
dated three stores above.”’ 

Reed went, and found the third 
store above. It was a harness shop. 
—Ladies’ Home Journal. 





“Alas, how cold the love we bear! 
How poor the gratitude we show! 
But when we all His glories share, 
Our hearts with nobler love shal) 
glow.” 


WANTED! 


Consignments of String Beans, Beets, 
Early Potatoes and Peas from North 
and South Carolina. Need a good man 
in each section to work on commission. 
Write for particulars. 

Ship us your consignments of Poultry, 
Eggs, Hides, Sweet Potatoes, Produce, 
etc. We will get you top prices and send 
quick returns. 








Triune Fruit & Produce Co., 
NORFOLK, - - VIRGINIA. 


CANNING OUTFITS. 


We make and sellthem to work on cook 
stove or furnace of all sizes and prices for 
either HOME OR MARKET CANNING. 
The best outfit yet invented. The best book 
of instruction ever published. Westart you 
in the canning business. Write for cata- 
logue and circular of valuable information. 





The Raney Canner Co., 





ly toward the sky and spread out 


FLESTER 


Smokeless Powder Shells 


“LEADER” and “REPEATER” 


The superiority of Winchester 
Smokeless Powder Shells is 
undisputed. Among intelligent 
shooters they stand first in pop- 
ularity, records and shooting 
qualities.: Always use them 


For Field or Trap Sbooting. 





ee, 
Sa, 3 bags Erk 





Ask Your Dealer For Them. 








Comfort in Winter demands pure 
Woolen Goods and Woolen Covering. 
To secure this have YOUR OWN WOOL 
made into home-made goods instead of 
selling it and buying shoddy, cotton 
mixed materials. For a quarter of a 
century we have been manufacturing the 
farmers’ wool on shares, or for cash, into 
Blankets, Cassimeres, Jeans, Flannels, 
Carpets, Rugs, Buggy Robes, Shawls, 
Fancy Bed Spreads, Double and 


Single Yarns, etc. We pay freight on 
wool to the Mills.. Write for terms, sam- 


ples and catalogue. 


———LEAKSVILLE WOOLEN MILLS—— 
LEAKSVILLE, N. C. 


FOR 1906! 


Plows, Wagons, Carts, Buggies, Wire Fence, Poultry Netting, 
Smooth and Barbed Wire, all kinds of Farming Utensils, Steel 
Roofing, Paints, etc., etc., at wholesale prices, ° 

Flour in any quantity at reduced prices. Special prices in 
lots of five barrels to car load, direct from mills. 

Feed Stuff of all kinds, Seed Oats, Field and Garden Seeds 
of every description. 

Cutaway and Solid Disc Harrows, Plow castings of every de- 
scription, direct from manufacturer or wholesale dealer. 

Pianos, Organs, Talking Machines, direct from factory. No 
goods kept in stock. No general price list. Write for special 
prices on whatever you wish to purchase. 

Orders from all Alliancemen and Ex-Alliancemen solicited. 


T. B. PARKER, S. B. A., Raleigh, N. C. 


Steam Power Every Time 


Nothing else so dependable, simple, safe, durable or efficient. Nothing else 
gives so much power for so little money. 


.- Small, Large Upright, Horizontal 


LEFFEL ENGINES 


In all forms, engines on boilers, separate bases, on skids, 
etc. A size and style to meet every possible requirement. 
; pind we on rept a success ni pep ene od be on the safe 
i le rite usif you want any kind o: wer for any purpose, 

Book giving all detailsfree. Send for is. tia 


JAMES LEFFEL & CO., Box 178, Springfield, Ohio. 


eee JUST SEND ME ONE-DOLLAR 


and I will ship C. O. D. to railroad station in the 
U. 8. this fine Willard Weoel Hanae: Anyone can say 
they have the best range in the world, but I will fur- 
nish the evidence and leave the verdict to you. After 
you examine this e, if you are satisfied in every 
way, pay Agent $14.00 and freight, and you become 
the possessor of the best range in the world for the 
money. The range has six 8-inch lids; 17-inch oven; 
15-gal. reservoir; large warming closet; top cooking 
surface, 80x34ins. Guaranteed to reach you in perfect 
order. Shipping weight, 400 lbs, Thousands in use 
and every one of them giving satisfaction. Write for 
full description and testimonials. 


WM. G. WILLARD 
Re, 62 WILLAED BLDG. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


CHESTNUT STREET 






































CHAPEL HILL, North Carolina. 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER AND COTTON PLANT. 


(Thursday, May 31, 1906. 








GRESSIVE 
ARMER. 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


THE AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHING CO, 


(Organized 1903. ) 











OFFICE: 106 WEST MARTIN STREET 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES : 

Single Subscription, lyear,*- - - §1.00 

Single Subscription,6 months, - - 55 

Single Subscription,3 months, - = - 30 








THE MARKETS 


RALEIGH COTTON. 
RALEIGH, May 28, 1906, 








Prices to-day saladasld 14 911% 
Prices this date last year 000 coc ccccceeoessenes <@* 
Cottonseed = eeececes SOOSCEEOOSSESOOOSE SOO OOOOOOS ECO EEemenas see 46 


te 


BALTIMORE PROVISIONS. 
BALTIMORE, MD., May 28, 1906 


























Flour—winter patents mene 
ved Spring patents............ eecseccee Gs 70 
Wheat uthern - 82@84 
Corn, Southern white ceil 
Oats, No. 2 white eecece TAS 
Rye, No. 2 71@72 
Butter, fancy imitation ..........ccccros. 18 @i8 
Butter, fancy creamery SOC COCCEE coecee sovcceeee tl @ 
Butter, store packed 18 @ 14 
gs fresh 16 
Cheese, firm 14@1434 
Sugar, fine granulated $4.80 
Sugar, coarse granulated $4.80 





Peis aaa date | 


WILMINGTON PRODUCE. 
WILMINGTON, May 28, 1906, 





Peanuts, "Prime e C., SOO Se COSSSSSESOSSS CCS S EER ETE EEE 76 
«' Extra Prime, N. O., bu... 80@85 

F od Virginia, b eles 

& ae er 65 

a Extra rime, Virginia, es 65 

“ ham A SUTIN ebicnniiihiniretner -sctnenninieais 70 

“ SPAN1sh, DOW... .ccccccccccccrecee slag 06 





Corn Neary bu 












































N, O. con, hams new, lb SOCCCOCEE ove cal 
“ “s sides dull. 9@1 
“ “ shoulders - 9910 
PDE isavsiiesvsoscasviessans ss bebha) shot baineceabes eabevaweaane 7 
hang “9 SeeeeeceereeteOSeeseeeeseeseeee SCCSCCOCERLOCCee is 
. per dozen 15@16 
obbxons, grown 
us small... ] 
Turkeys, + hd see a 16 
| RE Te ee 
Beeswax a 4 
Tallow a 4 
Sweet potatoes, bu 70 
Beef cattle, lb 2@4 
Tar bbl. 280 lbs 1.80 
Rosin, bbl.... ee pasbess + 8.70 
ESO, CIT GIGI voccoscscveccencoseesss00ccceses issleubpebaek 12 
Hides, green............ biecaebeesetaien absense nem © 





RICHMOND TOBAOCOO. 
RICHMOND, VA., May 28, 1906 


The quotations are aa follows: 

. DARK FIRED TOBACOCO—NEW. 
eee 4.60 to 6.00 
6.00 to 8.00 
Medium leaf. 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf...... 9.00 to 18.00 
Wrappers and selections ........... 10.00 to 15.00 


BRIGHT TOBACCO—REORDERED. 
Smokers—OCommon sbénbaseceponeoneaee 8.00 to 8 9.60 





Lugs 
Short leaf 















































Medium 10.00 to 11.50 
Fine ‘ . 12.00 to 18.00 
Cutters—Common Ce CCSCee Cee CEESE Cee 11.00 to 12.50 
Medium “ 18.00 to 1400 
Fine oveccscccece 14.60 to 16.00 
Fancy 17.00 to 20.00 
Fillers—Common 8.00 to 9.50 
Medium 10.00 to 11.00 
11.00 to 12.60 

Fine eee cee 18.00 to 14.00 
Wrap TB—OCOM MOD. ccccccorcccercee 14.00 to 16.00 
MOGIUM .qW....ccccorccccsccccecsccoeseeees - 17.00 to 20.00 
Good..... 25.00 to 80.00 
Si eteititinsssinuiidtiaansinnaeinaetnend 82.60 to 87.50 
Fancy o- 40.00 to 45.00 


SUN-OURED TOBACCO—NEW. 
Lugs, common to good.............8 4.00 to $ 6.00 








Lugs 00d to prime C0000 eCOCCCOOSE CEe 6.00 to 7.50 
Shor eat eeccececee 7.00 to 9.00 
Long leaf. ... 8.58 to 1100 
Wrappers a 12.00 to 26.00 








RICHMOND COUNTRY PRODUCE. 
RICHMOND, VA., May 28, 1906. 














Peanuts, per lb. (farmers) .. 8 to 8% 
Butter, choice family packed, __.15 16 

Black Peas $1.20 @§ 1.30 

Blackeye Peas 1.80 1.76 

Mixed Peas 1.10 @ 1.15 

Onions 0 @ 8 

Hay No. 1, Timothy -.......... 17.00 

Hay No. 1, Clover ~.............. 18.00 @ 18.50 

Live Geese Feathers, lb... 510 @ 652 


Mixed Geese Feathers, lb... 40 
SEED. 


Clover, wholesale, per bu..__™.. 6.23 @ 6.75 














Timothy, wholesale .......... 1.40 to 1.60 
Orchard Grass, wholesale... 
Buckwheat, per bu —- 0@ 8 
DRIED FRUIT. 
Dried Apples, Peeled. per Ib... 7 
Dried Peaches, Peeled, per Ib, Wto 18 
Peeled, Dark 9 to 10 
Unpeeled, per ib 4 to 5 
WwooL. 


Tub washed, free of burrs... 84 
Unwashed, free of burrs._.... 28 








Merino, unwashed 17 to 18 
Burry, 3 to 8c, per lb. leas. 
MEAT, ETO. 


Bacon, Ham, small___. ________ 
Hama, lar a. ees i il 
Sides, smoked ll 
Shoulders, smoked... 10 








OUR WEEKLY MARKET REVIEW. 


The Trend of Prices of All Farm Pro- 
ducts Outlined by a Norfolk Au- 
thority. 


The egg market advanced to six- 
teen cents on Tuesday. Receipts very 
light. Market firm. Old fowls and 
spring chickens are doing better this 


week. Old hens 12c.@138c. _ per 
pound. Spring chickens 20@25c. 
per pound. Sweet potatoes are over 


for the season. Only a few barrels 
on the market, and are selling at 
$1.60@$1.75. The berry season is 
drawing to a close. The dry spell we 
are now having has cut the crop 
short. The berries are so small that 
prices don’t pay to ship. The truck- 
ers in this section lost very heavily on 
their crop. The cabbage is making 
them some money. Cabbage are small 
and crops are short. The first ship- 
ment of potatoes from Eastern Caro- 
lina sold on our market at $4@$5 a 
barrell. Heavy shipments of beans 
and peas are arriving from North 
and South Carolina. Peas, $1.25 per 
basket. Beans, $1.50@$2 per bas- 
ket. Florida is suffering from the 
dry spell. The East coast has cleaned 
up and the north and west coast have 
a short crop. Tomatoes are _ very 
scarce and sell at $2.50@$3.50 per 
crate. The first shipment of canta- 
loupe arrived to-day and sold at $4 
per crate. A few crates of Georgia 
peaches are coming in, and prices 
range from 15c. to 20c. per quart. 
Lot of cherries on the maret to-day, 
and prices are from 8c. to 10c. 
Cukes are scare, and prices are better 
—$1.75@$2 per basket. Smoked 
meat about the same—hams 16c.@ 
18c.; sides and_ shoulders, 10c.@ 
12c.; Jowls, 6c.@ 7c. 

The cattle market very dull. Sheep 
are not wanted. Spring lambs are 


selling at 5c.@6c. Demand fair. 
Market closed to-day at following 
prices: 

Stock, 


S. W. Va. Steers, per tbh 3c.@4c.; 
S. W. Va. Heifers, per Ib, 3c. @ 4c.; 
N. C. Stall Fed, per tb, 4c.@4%c.; 
N. C. and Va. Steers, per Ib, 2%c.@ 
34%c.; N. C. and Va. Cows, per fb, 
2c. at 3c.; Medium and thin cattle, 


per tb, 2c.@2%c.; Fancy Milk 
Calves, 5ec.@6'%ec.; Prime Calves, 


per Ib, 4c.@4%c.; Yearlings, per tb, 
2%c.@3%c.; Live hogs, 5c.@5'%c.; 
Sheep, fat, 3c.; Sheep, medium, per 
Ib, 24%4c.; Spring lambs, 40-Ib aver- 
age, per Ib, 5c.@6c. 


Hides. 


Dry Flint, per Ib, 16c. @17c.; Dry 
Salt, per tb, 14c.@15c.; Green Salt, 
per Ib,10%c.; Green, per tb, 9%c.; 
Calf Skins, each, 75c.@$1. 


Wool. 


Free of burrs, per Ib,27c.; Slightly 
burry, per tb, 22c.; very burry, per 
lb, 17¢c@18c. 

Cotton Market firm. Middling, 
115g; low middling, 11 3-16. 

Peanut market active. Fancy, 3c. 
Strictly primes, 2%c.; machine pull- 
ed, 2c.@2%c.; Spanish, $1.10 per 
bushel. B. 





A good weeder run over cotton or 
corn just at the right time kills out 
a vast amount of young weeds and 
grass and will pay for itself every 
day over again when used with good 
judgment.—J. C. Stribling. 





CURED SWEENY—‘“THE BEST ON 
EARTH.” 


Palatka, Fla., Feb. 7, 1905.—The 
Lawrence-Williams Co., Cleveland, 
O.: Will say that I have used your 
Gombault’s Caustic Balsam with suc- 
cess. I have a fine mare that was 
sweeneyd in her shoulder and I have 
cured it by blistering. She has not 
shown any signs of it for over six 
months. I think it is one of the best 
horse medicines on earth. Send one 
bottle to G. H. Mertan. 


Farmers’ Exchange 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 

o cents a word for each insertion each 
anon or initial counting as a separate word. 
Send cash with order. Stamps accepted for 
amounts less than $1. More than fifteen 
thousand families reached each week. 


If you want the Best Churn made, write 
Cc. C. Townsend & Co., Greensboro, N. b. 


NE HUNDRED BUSHELS COW PEAS 
ora H. 8. TYRAN, Farmville, N.C. 


WANTED—Orders for 
Rams and Duroc Jersey 
ARCHER, Statesville, N. C. 
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(INCORPORATED ) 
BUSINESS—When you think of going off to 
school, write for new Catalogue and special 
offers of the a and Shorthand 
Schools. Address King’s Business ge 8 
Raleigh, N. C., or Charlotte, N.C. (We also 
teach Bookkeeping, Shorthand, Penman- 
ship, etc., by mail.) 





AFTER CHURNING WITH 


THE PERFECTION CHURN 
5 You have Buttermilk with 
no water in it. It pays for 
itself in 16 weeks. Men and 
women can make g 
profits where we have no 
agent. We willsend a Per- 
fection Churn at agent’s 
rice to introduce it. rite 
or circular and prices. Per- 
fection Churn Company; 
Greensboro, N. C. 


GRAND OPENING 
THE ATLANTIC HOTEL 


MOREHEAD CITY, N. C. 








North Carolina’s Long Famous Seaside 
Hostelry—Season 1906. 


THE ATLANTIC AND NORTH CARO- 
LINA COMPANY takes pleasure in announ- 
cing to the public that 


The Atlantic Hotel 


at Morehead City, N. C., will be formally 
opened for the Summer Season of 1906, June 
lst. The Hotel will be operated this season 
under the direct supervision of The Atlantic 
and North Carolina Company and managed 
by Mr. Frank P. Morton, whose long and suc- 


cessful connection with various renowned |. 


summer resort hotels in North Carolina and 
Virginia is a guarantee that The Atlantic 
Hotel will this season excel all its previous 
successful years in point of unsurpassed ser- 
vice in all respects to its patrons. 





Agricultural and Mechanical College 


FOR THE COLORED RACE, 
GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA. 





The 14th annual session of the Agricult- 
ural and Mechanical College for the Negro 
Race will begin September 1, 1906. Three 
departments of instruction:—English, Ag- 
ricultural and Mechanical. Four year 
courses leading to the degrees of Bachelor 
of Science and Bachelor of Agriculture. 
Practical two year courses. Board, Lodg- 
ing and Tuition, $7.00 per month. Free 
tuition to a limited number of students 
from each county. A commodious three 
story dormitory will be completed and 
will double the accommodatigns for lodg- 
ing students. A limited amount of work 
for needy students. Students allowed from 
be to 124% per hour for labor. Night school 
for labor or trade students. Strong facul- 
ty, successful graduates. Catalogue 
furnished on request. Correspondence 
solicited. Pres. Dudley, Greensboro, N. C. 
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If you have wool to sell for cash, ex- 
change for goods, or be manufactured, 
ship it to 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING C0., 


ELKIN, N. C. 


They pay highest market price and 
guarantee satisfaction. Write them for 
terms and samples, 














The Problem 


With many is where to invest savings that 
they may be safe and yet yield a good return. 
Wedo a conservative business in investing 
and have never, so far as we know, had a 
customer to lose a dollar upon any security 
purchased from us. We can recommend 
some investments which pay 8 per cent. be- 
sides taxes. This Department is under super- 
vision of Mr. A. M. Scales, Vice-President and 
General Counsel of the Company. 
Call on or write to the Trust Department. 


Southern Life & Trust Co, 


Greensboro, - - N.C. 
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415 Southern Building, - 





WE HAVE FOR SALE INVESTMENTS PAYING FROM 


4 PER CENT. TO 7 PER CENT. 


FOR FULL PARTICULARS APPLY TO — 
Cc. P. BOLLES & CO., 


Wilmington, N. C. 
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SIMPLE POWE 


Full description in our free catalog. 


‘Che POWER jor the FARM 


alate « oT, \ 
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THE ations 


LAKESLEE 


GASOLINE ENGINE 
SAFE, READY, 

CONTROLLABLE 
You can operate your farm machinery and do double work at least expense. 
the Blakeslee Engine. Get one for your farm and make money by it. 
other farmers have done and are doing. ‘‘Buy the Blakeslee and you buy the best.” 


White-Blakeslee Mfg. Co., Birmingham, Ala., Box 21. 
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MILK FEVER OUTFIT 7~A=> 
For Sterilized Air Treatment. ee ) Vga: 


This treatment has cured 97 per cent. of all cases 
treated. Of all known methods of treating Milk Fever, 
the injection of steril atmospheric air into the udder ‘ 
is by far the most simple and practicable as well as the 
most efficacious and harmless one. Anyone can use it 4s wellasa doctor. Sent fre e 
to any address on receipt of $8.00. Charlotte, N.C., R. F. D. 7, Box 46, Nevin Poultry Yards. 
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